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PEEFACE. 

following pages w^ere written to accompany the very 
^ elegant Chessmen with which the Designers have 
L'nniplimcnted the Author by associating his name. 

l»eing intended only for beginners, they are divested as 
ranch as possible of whatever might appear perplexing or 
repulsive, and the examples for study presented in the 
order conceived to be the most natural and easy for 
apprehension. 

To profit fully by these examples the learner will do 
well, when he is thoroughly conversint with the prelimi- 
nary matter of the first six chapters, to restrict himself 
to the examination of one position at a sitting. Let him 
coumicnce, for instance, with the easy Check mate of 
Di.igram No. 4, and when he quite comprehends the 
object of each move, proceed to the next diagram, and the 
n''\t, and so on through the whole, in the sequence in 
which they appear. He will soon master this series of 
sliurt contests wherein one or two pieces only are engaged 
m each side, and then be in a condition to enter on the 
btiidy of the Openings, when the conflict is begun with 
the full array of both armies in opposition. 

1 n playing over the several demonstrations his labour 
will be greatly lightened, and his progress facilitated, by 
the use of the Chessmen to which we have alluded. To 
say nothing of their unquestionable superiority in form 
and proportion to all others intended for actual play, the 
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happy thought of distinguishing the Pieces appertaining 
to the King, so that no confusion can arise throughout 
the longest game between the King’s Books and Kniglu-: 
and those belonging to the Queen ,* renders them peculiar ^ 
adapted for the purposes of Chess Analysis ; and is (^1 
itself sufficient, we hope, to entitle them to the prefereru e 
of those amateurs who are seeking to improve their 
play. 

H. STAUNTON 

* Tn the Registered Chessmen the King's Rook and Knight are dis- 
tinguished from the same Pieces on the Queen's side oy a small cro ^ n 
stamped on their summit. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Position of the Chess-board and Arrangement of 
^ the Men for Battle. 

^ '’^HE GAME of Chess is played by two parties, each 
having a mimic army of sixteen warriors, upon a 
^yiard of sixty-four squares. These squares are usually 
^^\oured white and black alternately, and it has become a 
^'\^e that the Chess-board shall be so placed that each 
P''^|y has a white square at his right-hand corner. 

qiagram No. 1 exhibits the board and Chess-men duly 
‘ "ringed for the commencement of the game. 

Each party, it is seen, has two ranks of men on the 
stand the Officers, or Pieces, as we term them, and 
the next the Pawns ; and, for the purposes of distin- 
fe'^lhing these forces, the Pieces and Pawns of one party 
^f a different colour to those of the other. 

* “ Man " is a general name for any Piece or Pawn. 

1 
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The eight superior Pieces, on each side, are : 
A King, 


A Queen, . 

Two Rooks or Castles (as they are indis- 
criminately called), .... 

Two Bishops, 

Two Knights, ...... 

And each of these pieces has his Pawn 
or Foot Soldier 


1 

X 

i 


DIAGRAM No 1 BlACK. 
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The King and Queen occupy the centre squares of 
the first, or, as it is generally called, the royal ” line, 
and each is supported by a Bishop, a Knight, and a 
Rook ; while in front, before them, stand the eight foot- 
soldiers in a row.* The Pieces on the side of the King 
are called the King’s, as the King’s Bishop, King’s 
Ivnight, King’s Rook ; and the Pawns before them, the 
King’s Pawn, King’s Bishop’s Pawn, King’s Knight’s 
Pawn, and King’s Rook’s Pawn. In like manner, the 
Pieces and Pawns on the Queen’s side are called the 
Queen’s. f 

When perfectly conversant with the titles of the men, 
and the proper method of arranging them for battle, 
which, with the assistance of the foregoing diagram, he 
may become in half an hour’s practice, the learner should 
acquire a knowledge of the moves and powers of the 
forces, to attain which the aid of some chess-playing 
acquaintance will be found greatly to facilitate him. He 
should then proceed to study the “ Notation ” ; that is 
the method adopted in this country to describe the moves 
made by two players in their conduct of the game. 

The following are the moves of the Pawns and Pieces : 

The Pawn. — The Pawn moves forward in a straight 
line, one square at each move, as from h to / (see diagram, 
page 4), excepting at the first move of each Pawn, when 

* In disposing the men for play, young jdaycrs may avcjid the very 
^ ^requent eiTor of misplacing their King and Queen hy bearing in mind 
the Wlnto King always is set ou a Black square, and the Black 
Kmk '«» a White one. 

t It is not usual in Chess works to describe each piece at length ; the 
following abbreviations are coraraunly adopted f 


K for King. 

Q . . . . ,, Queen. 

K ,, Rook. 

B ,, Bishop. 

Kt ,, Knight. 

P . ,, Pawn. 

1—2 
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one well grounded in the game of more avail than any 
written description. 

From the above it will be seen that the eight squares 
which compose the first ranTc on either side are each dis- 
tinguished by the name of the piece which occupies it 
when the men are first drawn up in battle order. Thus, 
the square on which the King now stands is called the 
King's square^ that on which the Queen stands the Queen's 
square, and so on with the other Pieces. The files also — 
that is to say, the rows of squares running from top to 
bottom of the board — are designated by the particular 
Piece which occupies the first square — for example, take 
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the K. R.’fl square. Here the square on ^hich the King’s 
Rook stands at starting takes the name of the Officer, 
and is known as the K. R.’s square.* The next square 
forward on the same file is called the K.’« B.'s 2ndf 
the next to that the K.^s B,'8 Brd^ and so on up to the 
8th square. 

As the same mode of describing the squares is adopted 
by both players, White’s first rank of squares is Black’s 
eighthy and vice-versa, A little consideration and practice 
will render this method of notation quite familiar to the 
student. He should begin by setting up the men in due 
array ; after a few repetitions, and comparing their positions 
with the first diagram, he will soon be enabled to arrange 
them correctly without referring to the book at all. It 
will then be well for him to clear the board of all but a 
single Piece, and practice with that until perfect in its 
movements; another and another may then be added, 
until the action of every one is as easy to him as the 
alphabet. 

As a first exercise he may begin by playing his Queen 
to her square (i.e.y her first square), then play her to Q.’s 
5th square, then (diagonally) to Q.’s Rook’s 8th square, 
then to Q.’s R.’s square, and then home again to her 
square. These directions, abbreviated in the manner 
described at page 3, would stand thus : 

1. Q. to her sq. 4. Q. to her R.’s sq. 

2. Q. to her 5th. 5. Q. to her sq. 

3. Q. to her R.’s 8th. 

* Properly speaking, the squares on tho first rank should be designated 
as “ First,” as “ K.’s Hook’s first square,” etc. ; but it is customary to use 
the woid “ square” only in this case, and to omit it and give the number 
of the square instead when the squares of other ranks are mentioned. 
Thus in playing a Knight to K. B.’s 3rd square, we describe the move a& 
merely Kt. to K. B.’s 3rd ; but if the Knight were played to K. B.’s Ist 
square or K.’s 1st squai-o, the move would bo described as Kt. to K. B.’s 
square, or Kt. to K.’s square. 
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As a next exercise, he can place the King’s Kook on 
King’s Rook’s square, and then play as follows : 

1. K. R. to his 4th. 4. K. R. to K, R.’s 8th. 

2. K. R. to Q. R.’s 4th. 5. K. R. to K. R.’s sq. 

3. K. R. to Q. R.’s 8th. 

He might then add the Queen’s Bishop, and play thus : 

1. Q. B. to K. R.’s 6th. 3. Q. B. to Q. R.’s 3rd. 

2. Q. B. to K. B.’s 8th. 4. Q. B. to his sq. 

By practising with both Pieces and Pawns in succession, 
he will speedily be enabled to go through a game, or, at 
least, an opening of one, from book. Before, however, 
attempting this, it may be well for him to understand the 
technical terms in use among players, and the relative 
value of his men. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Technical Terms in Use among Chess Players. 

COMMANDING AND ATTACKING. 

A Piece commands any square to which you can move 
it (if it is free to move), and attacks any man stand- 
ing on a square to which it can be moved. 

A Pawn commands the two squares (only one if it is a 
Rook’s Pawn) just diagonally in front of it, and attacks 
any man standing on either of these two squares. 

CAPTURING OR TAKING. 

A Piece may cajoture, or take^ any man standing on a 
square to which the Piece is able (by the laws of the 
game) to move. The captured man is removed from the 
board, and the Piece is placed on the vacated square, 

A Pawn may, as a general rule, capture any man 
standing on a square which it attacks — i.c., on a square 
just diagonally in front of it. The captured man is 
removed from the board, and the Pawn takes its place. 
(See also Taking in Passing, page 13.) 

CASTLING. 

As a general rule, the King can move only one step 
in any direction at a time, but he has the privilege, 
under certain restrictions, once in the game, of moving 
two squares in conjunction with either of his Rooks. 
This compound movement is called Castling ^ and is per- 
formed thus : The player wishing to Castle on his King's 
side, moves his King to K. Kt's sq., and his E. to K, 
B's sq. 
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BEFORE CASTLING ON KING’s SIDE. 



AFTER rA^TTINO ON KING’s SIDE. 


If he Castle on the Q.'a side^ then he plays the King to 
Q. D.'a sq , and the §.’« Book to Q.'^s aq. 


BEFORE CA STUNG ON QUFEN’S SIDE. 



AIIER CASILING ON QULLN'b blDE. 



The restrictions to this operation are : 


1st. The King must not be in check. 

2nd. The King must not have moved, 

3rd. The Kook he Castles with must not have moved. 

4th. The King must not pass over, or on to, any square 
commanded by an enemy ; and 

5th. There must be no Piece either of his own or his ad- 
versary’s between the King and the Rook ho Castles with.* 

CHECK AND CHECK-MATE. 

Wlien the King is attacked by any Piece or Pawn he is 
said to be in check; and, it being a fundamental principle 
of the game that the King can never be taken, whenever 
any direct attack is made upon him, the player must be 
warned of his danger by the cry of cheeky whereupon he 

* The jvet of Castling, like the ordinary moves, is best learned from tho 
practical exemplification of a player; but as young amateurs art fre- 
quently at issue as to the conditions, \^e have thought it better to 
describe this movement fully, as well as by diagrams. 
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is compelled to do one of three things : viz., to remove Ms 
King out of cheeky or parry the danger hy interposing a 
man between his King and the attacking Piece^ or capture 
the checking man. 

When he can do none of these three things he is Check- 
ynated, and the game is won by the other side. 

If the King is directly attacked by the enemy, it is 
called a simple check ; when the Piece or Pawn moved 
does not itself attack the King, but unmasks another 
which does, it is called a discovered check; and when both 
the Piece played, and the one unmasked, attack the King, 
they are said to give double check. There is also a fourth 
description of check, known as perpetual cheeky which 
arises when a plaj^er has two or more squares on which 
he can check the adverse King, and his opponent can 
only parry one check by affording an opportunity of 
another. If the checking player choose to persist in a 
repetition of those particular checks, the game must be 
abandoned as drawn {i.e., neither player can win). 

STALE- MATE. 

When a player has his King so circumstanced that, not 
being at the moment in check, he cannot move him without 
putting him in check, and at the same time has no other 
Piece or Pawn to move instead, he is said to be Stale-mated, 
and the game must be relinquished as a drawn battle. 

DRAWN GAMES. 

In addition to the instances just cited, where the game 
is drawn by perpetual check or stale-mate^ a drawn game 
may arise from neither party having sufficient force left 
CO effect a Check-mate, as a King and a Kt. only, or a King 
and two Knights, etc. The game is considered drawn, 
too, when one party, having sufficient force left, is 
ignorant of the proper way to apply it, and fails to 
Check-mate his helpless opponent within the fifty moves 
prescribed by custom. It is drawn also where both 
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parties persist in repeating the same move from fear of 
ea.ch other, or where they are left at the end with an equal 
force, as a King and Queen against a King and Queen, 
or a King and Book against a King and Book, when, 
except in peculiar cases, the game is resigned as null. 

SMOTHERED OR STIFLED MATE. 

A Check-mate which is occasionally given by the Kt. 
when the adverse King is hemmed in or stifled by his own 
forces. 

FOOL’S MATE. 

The simplest and speediest of all Check-mates, being 
effected in two moves, ex, gr, : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. P. to K. Kt.’s 4th. 1. P. to K.’s 4th. 

2. P. to K. B.’s 4th. 2. Q. to K. B.’s 5th. Check-mate. 

scholar’s mate 

is a Check-mate occasionally given at the outset of a 
game to an inexperienced player, thus : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. P. to K.’s 4th. 1. P. to K.’s 4th. 

2. K. B. to Q. B.’s 4th. 2. K. B to Q. B.’s 4th. 

3. Q. to K. B.’s 5th. 8. P. to Q.’s 3rd, 

4. Q. takes K. B.’s P. Check-mate, 

GAMBIT 

is derived from an Italian phrase in wrestling, and signi- 
fies a feint by which the adversary is tripped up. In 
Chess it is used to designate those openings in which a 
Pawn is sacrificed at the beginning for the purpose of 
leading the enemy into difficulties. The most important 
Gambit, and one which includes several others, is called 
the King’s Gambit, begun as follows : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. P. to K.’s 4th. 1. P. to K.’s 4th. 

2. P. to K. B.’s 4th. 2. P. takes P. 

The Pawn thus offered for capture by "White is called 
the Gambit Pawn, and when it is taken by the adversary 
the opening becomes a Gambit. 
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GIUOCO PIANO. 

An instructive modification of the King’s Kt.’s game, 
beginning thus : 

WHITE. BLAC’K. 

1. P. to K.’s 4th. 1. P. to K.’s 4th. 

2. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 2. Q. Kt. to B.’s 8rd. 

3. K. B. to Q. B.’s 4th. 3. K. B. to Q. B.’s 4th. 

TAKING A PAWN EN PASSANT OR IN PASSING. 

When one of a player’s Pawns is at its fifth square, and 
an adverse Pawn on an adjacent file moves two squares at 
its first move, his Pawn may (at the next move only) take 
this adverse Pawn as it jpasses^ exactly as if it had moved 
one square only. The young player should thoroughly 
master this peculiarity. 

QUEENING A PAWN OR ADVANCING A PAWN TO QUEEN. 

When a player has managed to advance a Pawn to the 
eighth or extreme square of a file, it assumes the rank and 
power of a Queen, or Rook, or Bishop, or Knight, of his 
own colour, as he thinks best; and this is called Queening 
or promoting a Pawn. 

PASSED PAWN. 

A Pawn which cannot be obstructed in its march by 
any adverse Pawn is said to be a Passed Pawn. 

DOUBLED PAWN. 

When two or more Pawns belonging to the same 
player are on the same file, the foremost one is termed a 
Doubled Pawn. 

ISOLATED PAWN. 

A Pawn which stands alone, without support and pro- 
tection from his brother Pawns, is called an Isolated Pawn. 

MARKED PAWN, OR PION COIFF^, 

is a peculiar game, in which one party undertakes to 
place a cap or ring on one of his Pawns, and to check- 
mate his adversary with that identical Pawn. 

EN PRISE. 

When a Piece or Pawn is in a situation to be taken by 
the enemy, it is said to be en ^rise^ 
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FORCED MOVE. 

Where a player has one legal move only at his com- 
mand, it is called a forced move, 

FALSE MOVE. 

An illegal move, such as playing a Rook diagonally, a 
Bishop like a Knight, or Castling when the King is in 
check, or after he has been moved, is termed a false move. 

THE EXCHANGE. 

If a player contrive to gain a Rook for a Bishop or a 
Knight, he is said to have won the exchange. 

MINOR PIECES. 

The Bishop and Knight, in contra- distinction to the 
Queen and Rook, are described as minor pieces. 

THE OPPOSITION. 

A player is said to gain the Opposition when he has so 
manoeuvred his King as to compel the adverse King to 
retreat or abandon the advantageous squares. 

PARTY. 

Derived from the French vfordi partie^ and occasionally 
used instead of ** game.” 

TO INTERPOSE. 

When the King is checked, or any valuable Piece 
attacked, the man placed between to ward off danger is 
said to be interposed. 

j’adoube. 

An old French expression, signifying “ I adjust,” or 
‘‘I replace,” used by a player when he touches a man 
merely to rectify its position, without intending to play it. 

RANK and file. 

The rows of squares running from right to left are called 
ranks, while those which run from player to player are 
termed files. 

SEIZING THE OPEN FILE. 

When a player takes command of an unoccupied ffle of 
squares by planting his Queen or a Rook at one end of it, 
it is customary to say that he has seized the open file. 
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CHAPTEB III. 

Bblativb Value of the Chess Forces. 

THE KING. 

AS the King can neither be exchanged nor captured, 
his value relative to the other Pieces cannot be 
estimated. 

THE QUEEN. 

The average value of the Queen is considered equivalent 
to two Kooks and a Pawn. 

A BOOK. 

A Kook is estimated of the worth of a Bishop and two 
Pawns, or a Knight and two Pawns. Two Books may be 
exchanged for three minor Pieces. 

A BISHOP AND A KNIGHT. 

These Pieces, practically considered, are of equal value, 
though the advantage, if there is any, is thought to be on 
the side of the former. 

A PAWN 

stands lowest in the scale of powers, being usually cal- 
culated at about one-third the value of a Bishop or a 
Knight. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Preliminary Game. 

TN this game, which is taken from “ Staunton’s Handbook,” 
the reader is supposed to play the White men, and to 
have the first move : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. P. to K.’s 4th. 1. P. to K.’s 4th. 

When the men are first arranged in battle order, it is 

seen that the only Pieces which have the power of moving 
are the Knights, and that to liberate the others it is 
indispensably necessary to move a Pawn. Now, as the 
King’s Pawn, on being moved, gives freedom both to the 
Queen and to the King’s Bishop, it is more frequently 
played at the beginning of the game than any other. 
You will remember, in speakmg of the Pawns, it was 
shown that on certain conditions they have the privilege 
of going either one or two squares when they are first 
moved : 

2. B. to B.’s 4th. 2. B. to B.’s 4th. 

Thus far the game, illustrative of the King's Bishop's 
opening, is correctly begun. Each party plays his King’s 
Bishop thus, because it attacks the most vulnerable point 
of the adverse position — viz., the King's Bishop's Pawn: 

3. P. to Q. B.’s 3rd. 3. Kt. to Q. B.’s 3rd. 

In playing this Pawn, youj object is afterwards to play 
Queen’s Pawn to Queen’s 4th square, and thus establish 
your Pawns in the centre. But Black foresees the inten- 
tion, and thinks to prevent its execution by bringing 
another Piece to bear upon the square : 

4. P. to Q.’s 4th. 4. P. takes P. 

6. P. takes P. 5. B. takes P. 
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Here you have played without due consideration. 
Black’s third move of Queen’s Knight to Bishop’s 8rd 
square was a bad one, and afforded you an opportunity of 
gaining a striking advantage; but, omitting this, you 
have enabled him to gain a valuable Fawn for nothing. 
Observe, now, your reply to his third move was good 
enough (4. Queen’s Pawn to Queen’s 4th square), but 
when he took your Pawn with his, instead of taking 
again you ought to have taken his King's Bishop's Pcmn 
with your Bishop, giving check. The game would then 
most probably have gone on thus : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

6. B. takes P. Ch. 5. K. takes B. 

6. Q. to B.’s 5th. Ch. 6. K. to B.’s 1st. 

7. Q. takes B. Ch. 

In this variation you see Black has lost his King’s 
Bishop’s Pawn, and, what is worse, has lost his privilege 
of Castling, by being forced to move his King ; and 
although for a moment he had gained a Bishop for a 
Pawn, it was quite clear that he must lose a Bishop in 
return by the Check of the adverse Queen at King’s Book’s 
5th square. It is true that he need not have taken the 
Bishop, but still his King must have moved, and White 
could then have taken the King’s Knight with his Bishop, 
having always the better position. 

But now to proceed with the actual game : 

6. Kt. to K. B.’s 3rd. 6. Q. to B.’s 3rd. 

Bringing out the Knight is good play. You not only 
threaten to win his Bishop, but you afford yourself an 
opportimity of Castling whenever it may be needful. 
Black would have played better in retiring the Bishop 
from the attack to Queen’s Knight’s 3rd square than in 
supporting it with the Queen ; 

7. Kt. takes B. 7. Q. takes Kt. 


2 
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Both parties played well in their last moves. Yon 
rightly took off the Bishop, because, supported by the 
Queen, he menaced your Queen’s Knight’s Pawn, and 
Black properly retook with his Queen instead of the 
Knight, because, having a Pawn ahead, it was his interest 
to exchange off the Queens : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

8. Kt. to Q.’s 2nd. 8. Kt. to K. B.’s 3rd. 

You played correctly here in not exchanging Queens, 
and also in protecting your Bishop and your King’s 
Pawn, both of which were attacked by the adverse Queen. 
But all this might have been done without impeding the 
movements of any of your Pieces, by simply playing 
Queen to King’s 2nd square. As it is, the Knight entirely 
shuts your Queen’s Bishop from the field. Black properly 
brings another Piece to the attack of your King’s Pawn : 

9. P. to K. B.’s 3rd, 9. Kt. to K.^s 4th. 

In protecting the lung’s Pawn with your King’s Bishop’s 
Pawn, you are guilty of a very common error among 
young players. As you improve, you will find that it is 
rarely good play to move the King’s Bishop’s Pawn to the 
third square. In the present instance, for example, you 
have deprived yourself of the power of Castling— at least 
for some time, since the adverse Queen now commands 
the very square to which your King, in Castling on his 
own side, has to move. Black’s last move is much more 
sensible. He again attacks your Bishop, and by the same 
move brings his Queen’s Knight into co-operation with 
the King’s on the weak point of your position : 

10. P. to Q. Kt.’s 3rd. 10. Q. takes B. 

This is a serious blunder indeed. In your anxiety to 
save the threatened Bishop, which you feared to withdraw 
to Queen’s ICnight’s 3rd square on account of the adverse 
Knight’s giving Check at your Queen’s 3rd square, you 
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have actually left your Queen’s Book en jprise ! Black 
takes it, of course, and, having gained such an important 
advantage, ought to win easily : 


WHITJB. 

11. Castles. 

12. Kt. takes Kt. 

13. Q. to Q.’s 2nd. 


BLACK. 

11. Kt. takes B. 

12. Castles. 

13. P. to Q. B.’s 4th. 


Your last move is very subtle. Finding the mistake 
that Black had committed in not retreating his Queen 
directly after winning the Book, you determine, if 
possible, to prevent her escape by gaining command of all 
the squares she can move to. Seeing the danger if White 
were to move B. to B.’s 3rd, lilack throws forward this 
Pawn, to enable him, if possible, to bring the Queen off 
by playing her to her 5th square, giving Check : 

14. B. to Kt.’s 2nd. 14. Q. takes B.’s P. 


This move of the Bishop is well timed. It does not, to 
be sure, prevent the Queen from escaping for a move or 
two, but it gives you an attack and a very great 
command of the field : 


15. Q. to K. Kt.’s 5th. 15. Kt. to K.’s Ist. 

Very well played. By playing the Queen to King’s 
Knight’s 5th square, you threatened to win his Knight by 
at once taking it with your Bishop, which he could not 
retake without opening check on his King. Instead of so 
moving, you might have played the Knight to Queen’s 
Kook’s 5th square, in which case, by afterwards moving 
the Kook to Queen’s Kook’s square, it would have been 
impossible for his Queen to get away : 

16. Q. to K.’s 3rd. 16. P. to K. B.’s 3rd. 

You prudently retreated your Queen to guard her 
Knight’s Pawn, which it was important to save, on 
account of its protection to the Knight. Black played 

2—2 
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the King’s Book’s Pawn to prevent your Queen returning 
to the same post of attack : 

WHITE ULACK. 

17. P. to K. K.’s 3rd. 17. K. to B.’s 1st. 

Here are two instances of what is called “ lost time ” at 
chess, neither move serving in the slightest degree to 
advance the game of the player : 

18. P. to B.’s 4th. 18. P. to Q. Kt.’s 3rd, 

Again you have failed to see a most important move. 
You might have taken the King’s Book’s Pawn vdth your 
Queen, giving Check safely, because Black could not take 
your Queen without being in Check from your Bishop. 
All this time, too, your opponent omits to see the jeopardy 
his Queen is in if you were to move B. to Q. B.’s square, 
and that, as far as practical assistance to his other Pieces 
is concerned, she might as well be off the board : 

19. P. to K. Kt.’s 4th. 19. P. to Q. Kt.’s 4th. 

Your last move is far from good. By thus attacking 
your Knight Black threatens to win a Piece, because, 
upon playing away the Knight, you must leave the Bishop 
unprotected : 

20. P. to K. Kt.’s 5th. 20. P. takes Kt. (Diag.). 

Although your Knight was thus attacked, it might have 
been saved very easily — in the first place, by your taking 
the adversary’s Queen’s Bishop’s Pawn, threatening to take 
his King’s Book, on his removing which, or interposing 
the Queen’s Pawn, you could have taken the Pawn which 
attacked your Knight ; or, in the second place, by moving 
your Queen to her 2nd square. In the latter case, if 
Black ventured to take the Knight, you would have won 
his Queen by taking the King’s Knight’s Pawn with your 
Bishop, giving Check, and thus exposing his Queen to 
yours. Black would have been obliged to parry the 
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POSITION AFTER BLACK’S 20tH MOVE. 


DIAGRAM No 3A BlACK 



White 


Check, either by taking the Bishop or moving his ILing, 
and you would have then taken his Queen. This position 
is very instinctive, and merits attentive examination . 

WHITF BI ACK 

21. B. to Q B ’s 3rd. 21. P takes Q. Kt ’s P. 

22. P. to K 11 ’s 4tli. 22. P. to Q. Kt.’s 7tli. 

28. P. to B.’s 5th 28. P. to Kt.’s 8th, be 

coming a Queen. 

Now, the fault of your tortoise like movements with the 
Pawns becomes fatally e\ident. Black has been enabled 
to make a second Queen, and has an overwhelming force 
at command : 

24. B. takes Q. 


24. Q. takes B. Gh. 



20 thb ohsss-playxb’s 

«he King's Rook's Pawn to prevent your Queen returning 
to \ib.e «K)Bie -gost ol attack : 

'WHITB BLi^CK* 

17» P. to K. K/b 8rd. 17. K. to E.*s Isi 

Herd are two iiutanoes of what is called lost time *’ at 
chesS) neither move serving in the slightest degree to 
advance the game of the player : 

18. P. to B.*s 4th. 18. P. to Q. Kt.’s 8rd. 

Again yon have failed to see a most important move. 
You might have taken the King’s Book’s Pawn with your 
Queen, giving Check safely, because Black could not take 
your Queen without being in Check from your Bishop. 
All this time, too, your opponent omits to see the jeopardy 
his Queen is in if you were to move B. to Q. B.*s square, 
and that, as far as practical assistance to his other Pieces 
is concerned, she might as well be off the board : 

19. P. to K. Kt.’s 4th. 19. P. to Q. Kt.’s 4th. 

Your last move is far from good. By thus attacking 
your Knight Black threatens to win a Piece, because, 
upon playing away the Knight, you must leave the Bishop 
unprotected : 

20. P. to K. Kt.’s 5th. 20. P. takes Kt. (Diag.). 

Although your Knight was thus attacked, it might have 
been saved very easily — in the first place, by your taking 
the adversary’s Queen’s Bishop’s Pawn, threatening to take 
his King’s Book, on his removing which, or interposing 
the Queen’s Pawn, you could have taken the Pawn which 
attacked your Knight ; or, in the second place, by moving 
your Queen to her 2nd square. In the latter case, if 
Black ventured to take the Knight, you would have won 
his Queen by taking the King’s Knight’s Pawn with your 
Bishop, giving Check, and thus exposing his Queen to 
yours. Black would have been obliged to parry the 
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TOBmOE AFIEB 20 tH HOVE. 


HO. 'BIACX 



Check, either by taking the Bishop or moving his King, 
and you would have then taken his Queen. This position 
is very instructive, and merits attentive examination : 


WHim BLACK. 

21. B. to Q. B.’s 3rd. 21. P. takes Q. Kt.’s P. 

22. P. to K. B.’s 4th. 22. P. to Q. Kt.’s 7th. 

23. P. to B.’s 5th. 28. P. to Kt.’s 8th, be- 

coming a Queen. 

Now, the fault of your tortoise -like movements with the 
Pawns becomes fatally evident. Black has been enabled 
to make a second Queen, and has an overwhelming force 
at command : 

24. B. takes Q. 


24. Q. takes B. Ch. 
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You had no better move than to take the newly-elected 
Queen, for two Queens must have proved irresistible : 

26. K. to Kt.’s 2nd. 25. Kt. to Q.’s 3rd. 

26. P. to Kt.’s 6th. 26. P. takes P. 

27. P. takes P. 27. B. to Q. Kt.’s 2nd. 

Here you have given another remarkable instance of 
lost opportunity. At your last move you might have 
redeemed all former disasters by check-mating your 
opponent in two moves. Endemour to find out how this 
was to he accomplished : 

WHITE. BIAPK. 

28. P. to B.’s 5th. 28. Kt. takes P. 

29. B. to K.’s 5th. 29. Kt. to Kt.’s 4th, dis- 

covering Check. 

Up to Black’s last move you had still the opportunity, 
before mentioned, of winning the game ; 

80. K. to Kt.’s 3rd. 30. E. to B.’s 6th. Ch. 

31. K. to K.’s 4th. 31. Q. to K. B.’s 4th. 

At this point you were utterly at the mercy of your 
antagonist, but, fortunately, he wanted the skill to avail 
himself properly of his vast superiority in force and 
position, or he might have won the game in half a dozen 
different ways : 

32. Q. takes B. 32. Q. takes Q. 

33. B. takes Kt.’s P. Ch. 33. K. takes B. 

This was your last chance, and its success should serve 
to convince you that in the most apparently hopeless 
situations of the game there is often a latent resource, if 
you will only have the patience to search it out. By 
thoughtlessly taking the Bishop, Black has left your King, 
who is not in Chech, no move without going into Check ; 
and, as you have neither Piece nor Pawn besides to play, 
you are Stale-mated, and the game is drawn. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

A Few Hints for an Inexperienced Player. 

•qKFOre commencing a game be very careful that the 
^ men on both sides are in their proper places. 

2. Habituate yourself to play indifferently either with 
the white or black men.* 

3. As nothing conduces so much to improvement as 
playing with fine players, never lose an opportunity of 
doing so by the silly pride of refusing to take odds. 

4. Play invariably according to the strict laws of the 
game, neither recalling a move yourself, nor permitting 
your adversary to retract one. 

5. Do not acquire the bad habit of hovering with your 
hand over the board ; it annoys your opponent, and will 
beget, on your own part, a feeble, hesitating, style of play 
that is fatal to excellence. 

6. Learn to play slowly : 

“ other graces 
Will follow in their proper places.” 

7. Exhibit no impatience when your adversary moves 
slowly, but look upon his tardiness as a compliment to 
your skill. 

8. Never play too many games at a sitting. 

And lastly, When your game is hopeless, surrender at 
once, and with a good grace, and do not permit the loss of 
it to discompose you overmuch. 

* In mudem practice white always commences the gamQ. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

General Eules and Observations. 

^T^E King. — Beware of playing your King out early 
in the game, but rather Castle at once, and generally 
on the King’s side. Bo careful, however, when you have 
so Castled, of permitting an adverse Knight to gain 
possession unmolested of your K. Bishop’s 4th sq. ; and 
never ^ without due cons'ide ration^ be tempted to throw 
forward the Kt.’s and Kooks Pawns on the tide you 
have Castled. 

When your King is checked, it is better, mostly, to in- 
terpose a man that attacks the checking Piece than one 
that simply covers the check. 

Avoid, if possible, subjecting your King to a discovered 
chech. 

Do not be overfond of giving check to the adverse 
King ; but when by so doing you can force him to move, 
and thus yr event his Castling, it is frequently desirable to 
check him. 

Always bear in mind that, however dangerous it may be 
to play the King into the field during the heat of the 
fray, when the superior Pieces are exchanged he should 
be brought immediately to the support of your Pawns, the 
fate of the game in such cases being generally dependent 
on the rapidity and skill displayed in manoeuvring ^his 
then important auxiliary. 

The Queen. — I t is rarely good to play the Queen out 
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early, because she is liable to attack from inferior 
enemies, and, in retreating her, many moves are lost. 
Besides, her power is so much greater when she is sus- 
tained by other pieces that to make an attack with her 
alone is highly injudicious. 

Be cautious of playing her in front of your King, and 
never employ her to protect or attack any point if you 
can do the same as well with a subordinate. 

The Rook has not much scope for action at the open- 
ing of the game, but towards the end he becomes an all- 
important officer. 

One of the strongest inducements to a good player for 
bringing out the other pieces early is that his Rooks may 
come into play. 

When the game is tolerably developed, it is frequently 
desirable to get command of an open file by planting a 
Rook at one end of it ; and when possession is thus 
obtained, if your adversary endeavour to dislodge you 
by playing one of his Rooks on the same file, you should 
defend the one Rook with your other rather than ex- 
change Rooks or give up the position. This is technically 
termed Doubling the Rooks, and placed thus one before 
the other on the same file, where they can mutually sus- 
tain one another, they are as strong as a Queen. 

The Bishop. — When each party begins by playing his 
K’s Pawn to K.’s 4th sq., the King’s Bishop is considered 
somewhat superior to the Queen’s, since it can be brought 
into the game at once, and placed so as to attack the 
adversary on his weakest point— the K. Bishop’s Pawn. 
If, while in this position, your adversary challenges an 
exchange of Bishops by moving his Q. Bishop to K.’s 8rd, 
it is not always desirable to exchange, because, although 
you double two of his Pawns on the King’s file, you give 
him, at the same time, an opening for his King’s Rook 
when he Castles. 

Seldom or never play your King’s Bishop to Q.’s 3rd 
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before the Q/s Pawn is moved, and, as a general rule, 
when jplaying an oj^en ga/nie, do not move the Q.’s Pawn 
one step only before you bring out the K.’s Bishop, as you 
thereby afford him but the King's 2nd squa/re to go to. 

When the other Pieces are off the field, and you are 
left with a Bishop and two or three Pawns, it is often 
advisable to keep your Pawns on squares of a different 
colour to those on which your Bishop moves, as he can 
then prevent the adverse King from coming near them ; 
hut when the game is decidedly against you it is generally 
better to keep the Pawns on squares which the Bishop can 
defend. 

When strong in Pawns at the end of a game, try to ex- 
change off the enemy’s Bishops, since they can impede the 
march of your Pawns more readily than either the Books 
or Knights; but do not indiscriminately change your 
Bishops for Knights^ or Knights for Bishops. Two 
Bishops at the termination of a game are stronger than 
two KnightSy and one Knight usually better than a 
single Bishop. 

Towards the end, when you have Pawns only against 
an opponent’s Bishop, it is mostly prudent to get the Pawns 
as soon as possible on squares of a different colour to the 
diagonal he travels on. 

The Knight. — At the opening of a game the best place 
for the K.’s Knight is K. B.'s drd sq.y for it there attacks 
your adversary’s K.’s P. (if it has been moved to K.’s 4th}, 
offers no obstruction to the march of your K.’s Bishop, 
and effectually prevents the opponent’s Queen from being 
played to your K. B.’s 4th sq. 

When you have played your Q.’s Kt. to Q. B.’s 3rd sq., 
it is often serviceable to bring him round by K.’s 2nd to 
the K Kt.’s 8rd, whence he may be moved at a proper 
juncture to K. B.’s 6th. 

Bemember that a Kt. with three or four Pawns at the 
conclusion of a game is somewhat superior to a Bishop 
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with an equal number of Pawns, since he can spring 
from White to Black, and thus attack on either coloured 
squares, whereas the Bishop can attack only on squares of 
the colour on which he moves. 

The Pawn. — It is advisable generally so to play your 
Pawns that they shall not retard the movements of your 
own Pieces, and yet obstruct as much as possible those of 
your antagonist. Most players, therefore, strive to occupy 
the central squares of the board with their Pawns pretty 
early in the game ; but you should not be too eager to 
advance two Pawns abreast in the middle of the field until 
you are able to maintain them there^ either with superior 
Pieces or other Pawns. 

When you have two Pawns so advanced, should the 
adversary attack one of them with a Pawn of his, it is 
sometimes better to push the pawn attacked another 
square than to take his Pawn, but you must always be 
careful of advancing your Pawns too far, because, unless 
supported, they are almost sure to fall. Pawns, in the 
early game, are usually better at their fourth square than 
at their sixth. 

In an open game — that is, where both parties play P. to 
K/s 4th at the beginning — ^it is not generally prudent to 
move the K. Kt.’s Pawn or Q. Kt.’s Pawn early in the 
opening, but you may do so advantageously in many of the 
debuts. 

As your K. B.’s Pawn is the most vulnerable point, 
always have an especial eye to that, until, by Castling on 
your K.’s side, you have given it the support of a R. as 
well as the K. ; and after Castling, be wary of advancing 
the Kt.’s Pawn that is before your K. 

When your Pawns stand in a line diagonally, take more 
than ordinary care to preserve the topmost Pawn, and never 
forget that Pawns united have great power ; htit isolated, 
very little. 

Be careful of advancing your Pawns far forward on 
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either side until you see on which side your adversary 
Castles. 

Keep in mind that a passed Pawn is an advantage 
almost always when supported by another Pawn ; that a 
Doubled Pawn is not in every case a disadvantage if 
united with other Pawns ; that a Pawn being less in value 
than a Piece, it is mostly better to defend with it than 
with the latter, and that tuo Pcmns can very often pro- 
tect themselves against a King and, finally, forget not, 
when the end of the game approaches, where you have 
Pawns, or even a Pawn, against a minor Piece, that you 
may tvin, hut that your antagonist^ except in the rarest 
cases, never can. 

* E.g,, set White Pawns at Q.’s 3rd and K.'s Srd, with Black K. at 
K. Kt.'s 6th ; Black, with move, plays 1. ... K. to B.’sGth ; White now 
moves on the Q.’s P. (or K.’s P. would do); Black dares not take the 
K.’s P., for the Q.’s P. would go straight on to Queen ; so ho plays 2. . , . 
K. to K.’s 5th ; and the Pawns stay as they are till their K. comes to 
help them. 

Again, sot White Pawns at Q R.’s 4th and Q B.’s 4th, with Black K, 
at Q. Kt.’s 3rd; should Black, with move, play K. to B.’s 4th, then 
R.’s P. goes to the 6th square ; and the Pawns are safe, provided they 
are not obliged to move. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Ending of Games. 

gEFORE proceeding to the study of works which treat 
of the several Openings or systematic methods of 
beginning a game, it will greatly help to familiarize you 
with the powers of the Pieces if you devote a few hours 
to the consideration of the simpler class of Check-mates — 
that is to say, those where one party is left with his King 
alone against a King and Queen, a King and Rook, and 
the like. 

HOW TO CHECK-MATE WITH THE KING AND QUEEN. 

This is one of the easiest of all Check-mates, for in 
the most adverse position for the King and Queen you can 
devise, they can force Check-mate in nine moves. The 
quickest way to proceed is by confining the solitary King 
to one side of the Chess-board with your Queen, and then 
bringing up your King to face him, after which Check- 
mate follows immediately. A very little practice with a 
friend will enable you to accomplish it. There is one 
danger, however, you must be warned of, namely, that of 
giving Stale-mate instead of Check-mate, an error young 
players are very apt to fall into when their opponent has 
only his King left. Take, for example, the following 
simple situation : 
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OIAQWAM No 4 BlACK. 



Here we find (see the remarks on Notation, page 5) that 
the White King is at his Kt.’s 5th sq., the White Queen 
at King’s Kt.’s sq., and the Black King at his Book’s sq. 
Now at this point an experienced player would see at a 
glance that Check-mate can be given in two moves, and 
wolild play, first, King to his Bishop’s 6th sq., and then, 
when the Black King moves to K. Book’s 2nd (the only 
square open to him), would move Queen to K. Kt.’s 7th 
sq., giving Check-mate ; but the tyro, having an eye only 
to imprisoning the Black King, would perhaps play his 
King to Book’s 6th instead of to Bishop’s 6th sq., leaving 
the adverse King in the situation of Stale-mate. (See 
Stale-mate, page 11.) 

To accustom you to the notation^ it may be well, when, 
by the assistance of a Chess-playing friend, you thoroughly 
comprehend the method of effecting Check-mate with the 
King and Queen, for you to write out the above situation, 
with the solution, in the abbreviated form adopted by 
English writers ^ the game. They would stand thus : 
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WHITE. Posihon, black. 

K at his Kt.'s 5th. K. at his B.’s sq. 

Q. at K. Kt.’s sq. 

White to play first, and Check-mate* in two moves. 

WHITE. Solution. BLACK. 

1. K. to his B.’s 6th. 1. K to R.’s 2nd. 

2. Q. to K. Kt.’s 7th. Check-mate. 

HOW TO CHECK-MATE WITH THE KING AND A ROOK. 

This, like the preceding, is an easy Check-mate, and may 
be mastered in a very short time. In the most favourable 
position the single King can take up he cannot protract 
the Check-mate beyond eighteen or nineteen moves. 

The annexed diagram, No. 5, and solution will show this 
plainly : 

DIAGRAM No 6 BLACK. 



White. 

** In nine cases out of ton even the word Check-mate is abrid^d and 
Mate adopted in its stead ; but Stale-mate is al^Aays written in fuU. 
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The position here, descnbed in writing, would be given 
thus : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

K. at his sq. E. at his sq. 

K. K. at his sq. 


And the system of play to 

Check-mate most speedily is 

WHITE. 

1. K. E. to his 7th. 

(Tho object of this move, you will 
readily perceive, is to restrain the 
movements of tho Black King to 
the extreme rank of squares , he 
would otherwise bo enabled to 
march about the board and delay 
tho (.hock-mato considerably.) 

2. K. to his 2nd. 

(Having so confined tho adverse 

King that he can parade only 
backwards and forwards on the 
last rank of squares, you hasten 
to bring your King up to assist in 
giving the Check-mate.) 

3. B. to Q. K.’s 7th. 

4. E. to E.’s 3rd. 

(Your Rook being now secure for a 
few moves, you proceed to march 
forward with your Kmg.) 

5. E. to E.’s 4th. 

6. E. to Q.’s 5th. 

7. E. to Q.’s 6th. 


8. B. to E. B.’s 7th. 

9. B. to E. Et.’s 7th. 

(This move of the Rook is indispen- 
sable. Check-mate can only bo 
given when the Kings are facing 
each othej't and you now compel 
Black to take up that position in 
three or four moves.) 


be adopted for effecting the 
the following : 

BLACK. 

1. E. to his B.’s sq. 

(He might move to Q.’s sq., but, as 
you will soon understand, that 
would hasten his defeat.) 


2. E. to his Et.’s sq. 

(He gains a little time by this move, 
since you are compelled to save 
your Rook by flight.) 


3. E. to E. B ’s sq. 

4. E. to E.’s sq. 


5. E. to Q.’s sq. 

6. E. to Q. B.’s sq. 

7. E. to Q. Et.’s sq. 

(His only hope of delay is by thus 
attacking the Rook when he can 
reach him.) 

8. E. to Q. B.’s sq. 

9. E. to Q. Et.’s sq. 

(If he moves opposite the White 
King^ Chock-mate follows next 
move.) 
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WHITE. BLACK. 

10. K. to Q. B.’s 6th. 10. K. to B.*s sq. 

11. K. to Q. Kt.’s 6th. n. K. to Kt.’s sq. 

(He Is now obliged, having no 
other move, to face the opposing 
King.) 

12. B. to K. Et.'s 8th. Check-mate. 

From these examples you will observe that to Check- 
mate either with the Queen or Book it is necessary, as 
was before remarked, to drive the adverse King to one 
of the four sides of the Chess-board, and then march 
your own King up to confront him. Whenever you can 
bring the two Kings face to face, with one square 
only between them, and have the move, you may be sure 
of the game. In the subjoined position, Diagram No. 6, 
the Kings are ao placed, and although the Book is 
DIAGRAM No. 6. BlAGK. 



White. 


a 
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behind or marked by his own King, White can Check- 
mate in three moves. Write out the situation of the 
men and the moves by which the Check-mate is given 
thus : 

Position, 

WHim BLACK. 

K. at his 6th. K. at his sq. 

E. at his K.’s 4th. 

White to play first, and Check-mate in three moves. 

Solution. 

WHITK. BLACK. 

1. E. to K.’s sq. 1. K. to Q.’s sq. 

(TliiB is what players technically (If he go to his B.’s sq. you play 
call a coup de repos; the purpose your Rook to K. Kt.’s sq., and by 

t)f it is to force Black to move thus commanding all the squares 

either to right or left, and then, on that file compel him to go 
by cutting him off from escape, back agjiin.) 
on whichever side ho goes, oblige 
him to return and face the White 
King again.) 

2. E. to Q. B.’s sq. 2. K. to his sq. 

(You seue command of the open file 
by this move, and leave the King 
no square but his own to lly to.) 

3. E. to Q. B.’s 8th. Check-mate. 

By setting up these Pieces in similar situations, and 
finding out the way to give the Check-mate a few times, 
you will d/iscover the principle y and, knowing that, are not 
likely to have much difficulty in dealing the coup de grace, 
when you are fortunate enough to be left with such an 
advantage against an opponent. 

This, however, is only an occasional case ; it will 
generally happen that your adversary, even when you 
have a preponderance of power, has some man left upon 
the board beside his King; and when he has, the difficulty 
of Check-mating him is much enhanced. We shall give 
you several examples of this anon ; in the meantime we 
proceed to show : 
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flow TO CHECK-MATE WITH THE KING AND TWO BISHOPS. 
Place the men as below : 

DIAGRAM No 7 BfACK. 



Whiie. 

That is to say : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

K. at his sq. K. at his sq. 

K. B. at his sq. 

Q. B. at his sq.* 

And play as follows : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. K. B. to K R/s 8rd. 1. K. to Q.’s sq. 

(This Chock-mate can only be ef- (For the reasons just mentioned 
fected by driving the adverse Kmg Black, of course, avoids the 
into one of the comers of the comers of the board ) 
board ; you play the Bishops, 
therefore, in the manner best 
calculated to prevent his getting 
mto the centre of the field.) 

* This, and a few other positions, are borrowed from **The Chess- 
Player 8 Handbook,” published by Messrs. George Bell and Sons, a word 
to which the present little treatise may serve as an introduction. 

8—2 
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WHITE. 

2. Q. B. to K. B.’s 4th. 

3. K. to his 2nd. 

(As the Bishops can now effectually 
prevent the Black King from cross- 
ing to the centre, you have timj 
to play your own King forward.) 

4. K. to K. B.’s 3rd. 

6. K. B. to K. B.’s 6th. 

6. K. to Kt.’s 4th.* 

7. K. to his Kt.'s 6th. 

8. K. to his B.’s 6th. 


BLACK. 

2. E. to his 2nd. 

3. K. to K. B.’s 3rd. 


4. K to his 2nd. 

6. K. to K. B.’s 3rd. 

6. K. to his 2nd. 

(Still prudently evading the comer 
squares ) 

7. K. to Q.’s sq. 

8. K. to his sq. 


9. Q. B. to his 7th. 9. K. to his B.’s sq. 

(Remark how every move now cir- 
cumscribes the poor King’s march.) 

10. K. B. to Q.’s 7th. 10. K. to Kt ’s sq. 

(Nearer and nearer to the fatal 
angle.) 

11. K. to his Kt.’s 6th. 11. K. to his B.’s sq. 

12. Q. B. to Q.’s 6th. Ch. 12. E. to Et.’s sq. 

18. K. B. to K.’s 6th. Ch. 13, K. to his K.’s sq. 

14. Q. B. to K.’s 5th. Check-mate. 

This is a Check-mate which rarely, very rarely, occurs ; 
but it is so instructive a lesson in the play of the Bishop 
that you will do well to study it attentively. 


THE KING AND TWO KNIGHTS. 

You will be surprised to learn that these Pieces cannot 
Check-mate the adverse King if he make the best defence, 
unless^ mdeed, he happen to ha/oe a Pawn or Pawns leftj 
in which case^ strange to say^ it sometimes happens that 
he is CheeJe-mated with a single Knight y as in the annexed 
example. 

* In describing the moves of the King, it is customary to say either 
K. to his Kt.’s 4th, or K. to K. Kt.’s 4th, K. to his B.’s 8rd, or K. to K. B.’s 
Srd indiscriminately. So, also, in spoakiug of the other pieces, it is as 
common to say, K. B. to his 6th, as K. B. to K. B.’s 6th, or K. Kt. to his 
6tb, as K. Kt. to K. Kt.’s 5th, etc. 
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Place the men as follows: 



White. 


That is to say : 

WHITE BI ACK. 

K. at Q. B.’s 2nd. K. at Q. E.’s 7th. 

Kt. at Q.’s 8th. P. at Q. Kt.’s 8rd 

and Q. R.’s 6th. 

In thi" position Black’s Pawns arc actually assistants 
in his defeat, since, but for them, it would be impossible 
for the single Knight to give Check-mate ; as it is, the 
game is very cleverly won, as you will see, in a few moves 
only, ex. gr. : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. Kt. to Q. B.’s 6th. 1. P. to Q. Kt.’s 4th. 

2. Kt. to Q. Kt.’s 4th. Ch. 2. K. to Q. B.’s 8th. 
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WHITE, BLACK. 

8. K. to Q. B.’s sq. 3. P. to Q. R.’b 7th. 

(Ab Black evidently cannot move his 
King without going into Check, 
which the principles of the game 
will not allow, he is obliged now 
to play the suicidal move of P. to 
Q. H.'s 7th, and leave his King 
without a square to escp^pe to 
when the Kt. calls Chock next 
move.) 

4. Kt. to Q. B.’s 2nd. Check-mate. 

HOW TO CHECK-MATE WITH THE KING, A BISHOP, 

AND A KNIGHT. 

This is a Check-mate of much greater difficult^^ than 
that with the two Bishops ; but it is more elegant, and, 
from its admirable exemplification of the combined powers 
of very dissimilar Pieces, merits the nicest consideration. 

Set up the Pieces as in Diagram No. 9 : 

DIAGRAM No. 9. BlaCK. 



White. 
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That is : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

K. at his B.’s 6th. K. at his B.’s sq. 

B. at K. B.’s 5th. 

Kt. at K. Kt.’s 6th. 

As in this Check* mate it is necessary, not only to drive 
the Black King into an angle of the board, hut into one 
which is commanded hy the Bishop you ma/y have (ic., if 
you have a Bisliop running on a white diagonal, the King 
must be forced into a corner square of that colour ; and if 
your Bishop runs on Black squares, you must compel the 
King, in the end, to move to a corner square that is Black). 
You will observe, on setting up the Pieces, that the Black 
King is most unfavourably posted for you, seeing that he 
occupies a corner square over which your Bishop, being of 
a different colour, has no control. This renders the 
analysis all the more improving. 


WHITE. 

1. Kt. to K. B.’s 7th. Ch. 

2. B. to K.’s 4th. 

3. B. to K. B.’s 7th. 

4. Kt. to K’s 6th. 

(The purport of the first three moves 
you will easily see through ; but it 
requires a great deal of experience 
to appreciate some of White’s play 
fi-om this point. You must bo 
content, therefore, at present to 
take for granted that he plays in 
the way best calculated to effect 
Check-mate in the fewest pos- 
sible moves.) 

6. Kt. to Q.’s 7th. Ch. 

6. K. to his 6th. 

7. K. to Q.’s 6th. 


BLAC K. 

1. K. to his Kt.’s sq, 

2. K. to his B.’s sq. 

3. K. to his sq. 

4. K. to his B.’s sq., or 
variation A. 

(To avoid confusion, you are recom- 
mended to go patiently and C( n- 
sidoratcly through the series of 
moves dependent on Black’s play- 
ing his K. to his B.’s sq. before 
you examine the variation.) 


6. K. to his sq. 

6. K. to Q.’s sq. 

7. K. to his sq. 

(This is Black's best play; by 
moving to Q. B.’s sq. his defeat 
is only hastened.) 
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WHITE. BLACK. 

8. B. to K. Kt.*s 6th. Ch. 8. K. to Q.’s sq. 

9. Kt. to Q. B.'s 6th. 9. K. to Q. B.’s sq. 

10. B. to K B.’s 7th. 10. K. to Q.’s sq. 

(Here again Black plays in the best 
way to prolong the game.) 

11. Kt. to Q. Kt.*s7th. Ch. 11. K. to Q. B.’s sq. 

12. K. to Q. B.’s 6th. 12. K. to Q. Kt.’s sq. 

18. K to Q. Kt.’s 6th. 13. K. to Q. B.’s sq. 

14. B. to K’s. 6th. Ch. 14. K. to Q. Kt.’s sq. 

15. Kt. to Q. B.’s 5th. 15. K. to Q. B.’s sq. 

16. B. to Q.’s 7th. 16. K. to Q. Kt.’s sq. 

17. Kt. to Q. B.’s 6th. Ch. 17. K. to Q. B.’s sq. 

18. B. to Q. B.’s 6th. Check-mate. 

VARIATION A. 

Place the men again as in the Diagram, and play the 
first four moves over as before; but at Black’s fourth 
move, instead of K. to his B. sq., move K. to Q.’s sq., and 
go on thus : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

4. K. to Q.’s sq. 

6. K. to his 6th. 5. K. to Q. B.’s 2nd. 

6. Kt. to Q.’s 7th. 6. K. to Q. B.’s 3rd. 

(Hia best move to escape the fatal 
White comer square. If ho play 
instead K. to Q. Kt.’s 2nd, your 
proper move is the B. to Q.’s 3rd ; 
and if after this he play K. to 
Q. B.'s 8rd, you can move your B. 
to Q. B.’s 4th, and after his next 
move play B. to Q. Kt.’s 5th, 
compelling him immediately to 
go into the angle.) 

7. B. to Q.’s 3rd. 7. K. to Q. B.’s 2nd. 

(His best move, as a very little exm- 
sideration will show you.) 

8. K. to Q.’s sq. 

9. K. to Q. B.’s 2nd. 

10. K. to Q.’s sq. 


8. B. to Q. Kt.’s 6th. 

9. Kt. to K.’s 5th. 

10. Kt. to Q. B.’s 4th. 
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WflITK. 

K. to Q.’s 6th. 

11. 

BLACK. 

K. to Q. B.’s sq. 

12. 

Kt. to Q. R.’s 6th. 

12. 

K. to 

Q.’s sq. 

13. 

Kt. to Q. Kt.’s 7th. Ch. 

13. 

K. to 

Q. B.’s sq. 

14. 

K. to Q. B.’s 6th. 

14. 

K. to 

Kt.’s sq. 

15. 

Kt. to Q.’s 6th, 

15. 

K. to 

R.’s 2nd. 

16. 

K. to Q. B.’s 7th. 

16. 

K. to 

R.’s sq. 

17. 

B. to Q. B.’s 4th. 

17. 

K. to 

R.’s 2nd. 


(Great care la alwaya demanded 
when your adversary remains 
with his King alone, lest you suffer 
him to escape hy a, StcUe-mnte ; for 
instance, if now, instead of moving 
the ]}., you were to play Kt. to Q. 

B.’s 8th, you leave his King no 
move, and not hnng in check, ho 
is consequently Stale -mated.) 

18. Kt. to Q. B.’s 8th. Ch. 18. K. to R.’s sq. 

19. B. to Q.’s 5th. Check-mate. 

HOW TO WIN WITH A KING AND A PAWN. 

In learning the moves, as previously directed, of some 
player, you will have been apprised of that peculiar 
privilege (explained on page 13) which the Pawn has 
of obtaining promotion the moment he has contrived to 
reach the 8th square of the file on which he marches — a 
privilege that sometimes enables one party, by skilful 
manoeuvring, to have two, and even three, Queens on the 
board at once.* 

With such an advantage in prospect, it, of course, 
becomes a point of the highest possible importance 
throughout the game to know how and when a Pawn can 
be best advanced “to Queen.” We must confine our 
attention now, however, merely to those cases where one 
side at the end of a game is left with his King and one or 
more Pawns against a King alone. When one Pawn only 

* In “ Queening” a Pawn, such Pawn need not he exchanged fm' a Qwen. 
You may claim for it a Rook, or a Bishop, or a Knight, if either of those 
pieces will better suit the circumstances of your game 
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remains, the greatest nicety of calculation is often required 
to know whether it can or cannot be queened, and in nine 
cases out of ten this depends upon which King can retain 
what among players is known as the Opposition; that is, 
in its simplest sense, the power of keeping back his rival 
Khig, by so playing that at the last, when they face each 
other with one square only intervening, the defending 
King shall be obliged to yield the opposite square, and 
suffer his adversary to get command of that to which the 
Pawn is marching for promotion. 

The following situations will serve to illustrate, in some 
degree, the nature and importance of the “ Opposition,” 
but nothing short of practical experience can make you 
master of the subject in all its bearings. In the first 
place, suppose your own and the adversary's King to bo on 
their respective squares, thus : 


DIAGRAM No. 10. BlaCK. 



White. 
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Observe, there are six squares — an even number — 
between your King and the opponent’s. Now, either 
party having to play can gain the opposition by moving 
so as to have an odd number of squares between the 
Kings. If you are to play, you take the opposition im- 
mediately by moving the K. to his 2nd, and by this step 
you are enabled to cross over to the other side of the 
board in any part ; while your adversary is compelled, if 
you choose, to remain a comparative prisoner in his own 
territory. Two or three moves on either side will make 
this plain. Suppose, then, we begin : 

WHITE. BJ-AI’K. 

1. K. to his 2nd. 1. K. to his 2nd. 

(If Black play K. to his B.’s 2nd, or 
to Q.’s 2nd, you confront his King 
with yours by playing on the 
next move K. to his B.’s 8rd, or 
K. to Q.’s 3rd.) 

2. K. to his 8rd. 2. K. to his 8rd. 

3. K. to his 4th. 

The two Kings are as near to each other as the laws of 
the game permit, and Black, it is obvious, must recede, 
or, by moving on one side, leave a passage for your King. 
The same thing occurs if the Kings are opposed diagon- 
ally, as you will find on placing your King at his Rook’s sq. 
and the adversary’s at his Q. R.’s sq., and then begin by 
moving your King to K. Kt.’s 2nd, his to Q. Kt.’s 2nd, 
etc., on the same diagonal until they face each other with 
one square betwixt them. No advantage, of course, could 
accrue to you by gaining the opposition when the Kings 
only are left, as in these cases, because a King cannot 
Check-mate a King. But when it is a contest between 
King and Pawns, the fate of the game oftentimes depends 
upon the relative position of the two Kings. 

For example, take the following end-game (Diagram 
No. 11) ; 
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DIAGRAM No. 11. BlaCK. 



White. 

In this game, if White have to play, he can win ; but if 
Black play, he can reduce the game to a drawn battle. 
Firstly, suppose White to begin : 

WHITE. BLACK. 


1. K. to Q.’s 2nd. 

2. K. to his 8rd. 

(In similar positions you will find 
as a general rule, that youi King 
must tcndf not follow, your P iwn ) 

3. K. to his 4th. 

4. K. to Q.’s 5th. 

6. K. to his 5th. 

6. K. to Q.’s 6th. 


1. K. to his 2nd, 

2. K. to his 8rd. 


3. K. to his B.’s 3rd. 

4. K. to K.’s 2nd. 

5. K to B.’s 2nd. 

6. K. to his sq. or to B.’s sq. 

(If Black plays K. to his B ’s 3rd, 
you advance the Pawn to K.’s 4th, 
then to K.’s 5th, and on his after- 
wards moving the K. to his sq. 
you regain the opposition by 
playing your King to hie 6th.) 
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7 K to his 6th, and then play forward the Pawn, 
winning easily. 

Now return the men to their position on the Diagram, 
and suppose Black has the move. 


1 K. to his 2nd. 

2 K. to Q.’s 2nd. 2. K. to his 3rd. 

3. K. to his 3rd. 3. K to his 4th 

4. K to Q ’s 3rd 4. K. to Q.’s 4th 

5. P. to K.’s 3rd, oi to 5 K. to K.’s 4th. 

K’s4th. Ch. 

And, play as you may, you can only draw the game, since 
Black will always retain the opposition. 

Here is another position of the same kmd : 


OIAQRAM No 12 


Br ACK. 
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In this, having the move, you win readily by playing 
your Eong to his 6th, as in the previous example ; but, if 
Black have the move, he can draw the game ; ex. gr . : — 


WHITE. 


2. E. to K. B.’s 5th. 
8. P. to K.’s 5th. 

4. P. to K’s 6fch. 


5. K to B.’s 6th. 

6. P. to K.»s 7th. Ch. 


BLACK. 

1. K to his 2nd. 

2. K. to B.’s 2nd. 

3. K. to K.’s 2nd. 

4. K. to K.’s sq. 

(If instead of moving the King thus 
he play to Q.'s sq., or to K. B.’s 
sq., you win. See variation B.) 

5. K. to B.’b sq. 

6. K. to his sq. 


And you must either abandon the Pawn, or, by playing 
your King to his 6th, give Black Stale-mate. 


vaeiation b. 


Place the men again as in the diagram, and make 
the same moves until Black’s 4th move, when proceed 
thus : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

4. K. to Q.’s sq. 

(If to K. B.’s sq. White equally wins 
by first moving K. to B.’s 6th, 
then r. to K.'s 7th, and finally K. 
to B.’s 7th, Queening the Pawn 
next move.) 


5. K. to his B.’s 6th. 

6. P. to K.’s 7th. 

7. K. to K. B.’s 7th. 


5. K. to his sq. 

6. K. to Q.’s 2nd. 

7. Anywhere. 


8. P. to K,’s 8th becomes a Queen, and, of course, wins. 


In the next situation (Diagram No. 18), although you 
have the opposition, you 'will find it cannot be retained, 
owing to the position your Pawn occupies. 
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DIAGRAM No. 18 . BlACK. 



White. 

Here Black may draw, whether he may have the move 
or not. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

1. K. to his 4th. 1. K. to B.’s 2nd, 

(111 like maimer, if be moves first, 
be would play K. to B.’s 2nd, and 
then, on whichever side you 
jilayed your King, whether to 
Kt.’s 5th or K. ’s 5th, ho would face 
him in the way before shown.) 

2. K. to K’s 6th. 2. K. to K.’s 2na. 

(Gaining the oppoeition.) 

8. P. to K. B.’g 6th. Ch. 8. K. to B.’s 2nd. 

4. K. to his B.’s dth. 4. K. to his B.’s sq. 

(If heplay toK.’ssq.,orE. Kt.’ssq., 
ho loses the game, as a very little 
consideration will show you.) 

5. K. to K.’s sq. 

(Always retaining the opposition.) 


6* K. to his 6th. 
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WHirE. BLACK. 

6. K. to his B.’s 5th. 6. K. to his B.'s 2nd. 

(If you advance the Pawn, check- 
ing, you must abandon its next 
move, or give Stale-mate.) 

7. K. to Kt.’s 5th. 7. K. to his B.’s sq. 

0. K. to Kt.’s 6th. 8. K. to his Kt.’s sq. 

9. P. to K. B.’s 7th. Ch. 9. K. to B.’s sq. 

(And you are obliged cither to resign 
the Pawn, or play your King to 
his B ’s Oth, and give Stole-mate ) 

Study the foregoing positions attentively, and remember 
that the observations are equally applicable to a King and 
Pawn against a King alone on every other file except the 
K. Book's file and Q. BooT^s file, on either of which the 
King can always draw the game, provided he gets before 
the Pawn on the same file, no matter how distant he may 
be from it. 

The reason of these exceptions will soon be apparent if 
you examine Diagram No. 14. 

DIAGRAM No 14 BlACK. 
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Here the Black King is already in possession of the 
square towards which the adverse Pawn is marching, and, 
as he will persist in playing only to the Kt/s sq., and then 
back again to the E.’s sq., you will find it impossible to 
dislodge him. Nay, it often happens that when the player 
with the Pawn has even got possession of the Book’s sq. 
with his own King, he must rest content with the drawn 
battle. For example, look at Diagram No. 15. 

In this situation the game must be drawn, whichever 
moves first, because if White attempts to make room for 
his Pawn to pass to the Q. B.’s 8th, the Black King will 
gam possession of the square himself ; and if the White 
persevere in retaining the comer he must be Stale-mated. 
For instance : 

WHITE BLACK 

1. P. to Q. K.’s 4th. 1. K. to Q. B.’s 2nd 

2. P. to Q B.’s 6th. 2. K. to Q. B.’s sq. 


DIAGRAM No 15 BLACK. 



4 
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WHITE. BLACK. 

8. K. to Q. R.’s 7th. 8. K. to Q. B.’s 2nd. 

4. P. to Q. R.’s 6th. 4. K. to Q. B.’s sq. 

5. K. to Q. R.’s 8th. 5. K. to Q. B.’s 2nd. 

(If the White King now goes to 
Kt. 'b 6th, in the hope of advancing 
his Pawn, Black will gain com- 
mand of the comer sq. by moving 
first to Kt. ’s sq and then to R ’a 
sq) 

6. K. to Q. R.’s 7th. 6. K. to Q. B.’s sq. 

7. K. to Q. R.’s 8th. 7. K. to Q. B.’s 2nd. 

8. P. to Q. R.’s 7th. 8. K. to Q. B.’s sq., and 

White is Stale-mated. 
As this is an instructive peculiarity in the play of a 
lung and Pawn against a King, you should examine the 
moves again and again, varying the position of the men 
occasionally, until you thoroughly comprehend the 


DIAGRAM No 16 BlACK. 



White. 
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principle, both in theory and practice. In a short time 
you will discover that the result is the same whether the 
lOngs are near, or distant from, the Pawn, and that Black 
can equally draw the game in this position (see Diagram 
No. 16) as in that previously given. 

HOW TO WIN WITH THE KING AND TWO PAWNS AGAINST 
THE KING. 

Two Pawns umied can always win against the King 
alone, and in most cases two isolated Pawns win also. 
It frequently happens, however, that an inexperienced 
player, when remaining at last with two united Pawns, is 
unable to Queen either, or suffers his adversary to get into 
Stale-mate. Take the following position : 

DIAGRAM No 17 BlACK. 



White. 

Here the Pawns protect each other ^ for if Black were to 
capture the hind one, the other goes to Queen, and the 

4—2 
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same thing holds good in whatever part of the board they 
may be. On this account you have ample leisure to bring 
up your King to their support ; but although the game is 
then won to a certainty by correct play, great care you 
will find is required to prevent its slipping through your 
fingers. Suppose you begin : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. K. to his B.’s 2nd. 1. K. to his B.’s sq. 

(If he move elsewhere, you may 
obviously Queen the Rook’s Pawn 
at once.) 

2. K. to his B.’s 3rd. 2. K. to his Kt.’s 20 ( 1 . 

8. K. to his B.’s 4th. 3. K. to his B.’s sq. 

4. K. to Kt.’s 5th. 4. K. to his Kt.’s 2nd. 

6. P. to K B.’s 8th, be- 
coming a Queen. Ch. 5. K. takes Q. 

(This is the only way to win ; by 
any other play you will be liable 
to give Black Stale-matc.) 

6. K. to B.’s 6th. 6. K. to his Kt’s sq. 

7. P. to K. Kt ’s 7th. 7. K. to his B.’s 2nd. 

8. K to his B.’s 7th. 

Queening” the Pawn next move, 
and then winning with case.) 

When the two Pawns are widely apart, the instances 
are very rare in which the single King can prevent one or 
other going to Queen; and even when the two appear 
within his reach, as in the following situation (see Diagram 
No. 18), by good play the Pawn can be made to win. 

At first view you would think it impossible, with the 
White King so distant, to save the Pawns ; but a little 
examination will show you that in reality these two 
Pawns, though separated, as effectually protect each 
other as the united ones in the preceding Diagram. A 
few moves will place this beyond doubt : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. K. to Q. Kt.’s 3rd. 1. K. to his B.’s 4th. 

(It is quite indifferent which party (If he move to attack either of the 
moves first.) Pawns, the other can march on 

safely ; the move given is, there* 
fore, as good as any other.) 
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White. 


From these examples of Pawn play, which you ought 
to go over repeatedly before proceeding further, you will 
have learnt that a King and one Pawn will generally win 
against the solitary King, and that a King and two Pawns 
* If K. went to B.’fl 4th, the White K. would have to come up. 
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will almost always do so. You will take it for granted, 
therefore, that a Pawn supported by a minor Piece, as well 
as the King, must win with ease. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, it is true, he must ; but there are two or 
three important exceptions to the rule, and with these we 
shall conclude the chapter. 

The first has reference to a Pawn on a Kook’s file : we 
have just before seen the difficulty of winning with a 
Rook’s Pawn at the end ; but you will hardly be prepared, 
from the examples given, to believe that, if you were left 
at the end of a game with a Book’s Pawn, and a Bishop 
to support it, you would be unable to win the game. Yet 
such will be occasionally the case when your Bishop does 
no t comman d the corner square to which the Pawn is march- 
img, and the adverse King can get before your Pawn upon 
the Book’s file. Take, for instance, the subjoined position : 


DIAGRAM No 19 BlAGK. 



WmTB. 
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In this example, if Black has to move, you will find it 
impossible to do more than draw the game, since he is 
sufficiently near to get possession of his B.*s sq., from 
whence your Bishop, being on a d/ifferent coloured diagonal^ 
can never dislodge him. 

A very few moves on each side will render this 
apparent. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. K to his 2nd. 

(As a proof of the extromo nicety 
of calculation demanded in such 
cases, it maybe mentioned that if 
he play the King to his sq. instead 
of to his ‘2nd, you can win the 
game.*) 

2. B. to Q. B.’s 4th, or 2 . K. to B.’s Srd 
Variation A. 

(And you can neither prevent his 
reaching the R.'s sq., nor dis- 
iwssoss him of it, without sacri- 
ficing your Pawn, after which, of 
course, as a Bishop and King 
alone can never give Check-mate, 
the game must be drawn.) 


VARIATION A. 

WHITE. 

1 . 

2. P. to K. B.’s 6th. 2. 

3. K. to his Kt.’s 5th. 3. 

4. K. to his Kt.’s 6th. 4. 


BLACK. 

K. to his 2nd. 

K. to his B.’s 2nd. 
K. to his Kt.’s sq. 
K. to R.’s sq. 


And again, play as you will, the game must be drawn, 
either by your giving Stale-mate, or sacrificing the Pawn, 
or by permitting Black to move interminably from the 
R.’s sq. to an adjoining sq., and bsAsk again. 

Diagram No. 20 is another proof that a single King 
may sometimes draw the game against the rival monarch 
with a Piece and Pawn. 


1. . . . K. to K.’s sq. ; 2. B. to B.’s 4th, K. to B’s. sq. ; 8. P. to B.’s 
6th 1 (or 2 ... K. to K.’s 2nd ; 8. K. to Kt.’s 5th). 
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In this situation White wins if Black has to movCf 
but, having himself to play, can only draw the game ; 
ex. gr, : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. Kt. to K.’s 3rd. 1. K. to Q. B.’s 2nd. 

2. Kt. to Q.’s 5th. Ch. 2. K. to Q. B.’s sq. 

3. Kt. to K.’s 7th. Ch. 3. K. to Q. B.’s 2nd. 


And the Black King can always retain command of the 
same two squares, on whichever side he may be checked. 
DIAQRAM No. 20 BlAGK. 



White. 

But, if Black has to move first, then : 

WHIIB. BLACK. 

1. K. to Q. B.’s 2nd. 

2. Kt. to K.’s 3rd. 2. K. to Q. B.’s sq. 

8. Kt. to Q.’s 5th. 

And Black King has to come on to Q.’s file, letting his 
rival come out of the comer ; whereupon the Pawn Queens. 


TBXT-BOOK. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

E have now to direct our attention to those termina- 
tions in which both parties are left with Pieces or 
Pawns towards the end of a game. In such cases the 
variations are, of course, more numerous and complicated 
than in the examples hitherto examined. 

HOW TO WIN WITH THE KING AND QUEEN AGAINST THE 
KING AND A ROOK. 

In this end-game the superior force wins in all general 
positions, the only exceptions being those cases in which 
the other party escapes defeat by a Stale-mate, one of 
which is as follows : 



White. 
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Here Black, having the move, can draw the game by the 
following ingenious mode of play : 


WIUTK. 

2. K. to his Kt.’s 2nd. 

3. K. to his B.’s 3rd. 

4. K. to his Kt.’s 4th. 

(It is evident that if you play behind 
your Q. ho wins her by placing 
the R. at K,*s 2nd.) 

6. K. to his B.’s 5th. 

6. K. to his Kt.’s 6th. 

7. K. to R.’s 6th. 

(And as you must Stale-mate his 
King if you take the Rook, he 
can persist in repeating the same 
checks, and thus draw the game. 

If, instead of playing y()ur K. to 
K.’s (ith, you move to R.’s (>th. 

Black will ijlay the 11. to K. Kt.’s 
3rd, Ch., etc ) 

With a few exceptional instances of this nature you 
can always win with the Queen against the Rook. Your 
endeavour must be to separate the King and the Rook, by 
Checking the former and driving him to one side of the 
board, and then, by Checking both Kmg and Rook, you 
may often win the latter. Take the following instance 
(see Diagram No. 22). 

In this position, which is given by the celebrated LoUi, 
were it your move you would win at once by taking the 
Rook, Ch., etc. ; but Black has to play, and of the great 
variety of moves at his command the best has been 
found to be R. to K. B.’s 7th, Ch., after which you can 
win his Rook, or give him Check-mate in a few moves ; 
ex» gr» : 


BLACK. 

1. R.toK.R.’s2nd. Ch. 

2. R. to K. Kt.’s 2nd. Ch. 

3. R. to K. B.’s 2nd. Ch. 

4. R. to K. Kt.’s 2nd. Ch. 


5. R. to K. B.’s 2nd. Ch. 

6. R.toK.Kt.’s2nd. Ch. 

7. R. to K. R.’s 2nd. Ch. 



ir: 


White. 

WHITE. BLA( K. 

1. R. to K. B.’s 7th. Ch. 

2. K. to his 3rd. Dis. Ch. 2. K.tohisKt.’s 8th (best). 

3. Q. to K. Kt.’s 3rd. Ch. 3. K. to his R.’s 8th. 

(Ho retires his King, seeing that if 
you take the Kook ho is stale- 
mated ) 

. Q. to K. R.’s 4th. Ch. 4. R. to K. R.’s 7th. 

. Q. to K.’s sq. Ch. 5. K. to his Kt.’s 7th. 

6. Q. to K. B.’s 2nd. Ch. G. K. to his R.’s 6th. 

(If he play the King to his tt.’s 8th 
you Cheek- mate him next move.) 

7. Q. to K. B.’s 3rd. Ch. 7. K. to his E.'s 6th. 

8. K. to his B.’s 4th. 8. K. to K. B.’s 7th. 

(His best -way to delay the Check- 
mate.) 

9. Q. takes B. Ch. 9. K, to his R.’s 4th. 

10. Q. to her Kt.’s 6th. 10. K. to his R.’s 6th. 

11. Q. to K. R.’s 6th. Check-mate. 
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HOW TO WIN WITH THE KING AND QUEEN AGAINST THE 
KING, ROOK, AND PAWN. 

With some few exceptions the Queen wins also, though 
not so easily, against a Book and Pawn. The two following 
diagrams exhibit both a won and a drawn game : 


DIAGRAM No. 2S. BlACK. 



White. 

With the move. White in this position wins : 


WHITE. 

1. Q. to K.’s 6th. Ch. 

2. Q. to K.’s 7th. Ch. 

3. Q. to K. B.’s 8th. Ch. 

4. Q. to K. B.’s 6th. Ch. 

5. K. to his E.’s 6th. 

6. Q. takes B. Check-n 


BLACK. 

1. K. to his Et.’s sq. 

2. K. to his B.’s sq.'*' 

8. B. to K. Kt.’s sq. 

4. B. to E. Kt.’s 2nd. 

5. K. to his K. Et.’s sq. 


If R. moved, it would soon be lost by the Q. attacking both K. and 
R —€.g., 2. ... R. to Kt.’s 8fh ; 8. Q. to Q.’s 8th Ch., K. to B.’s 2nd ; 
4. Q. to B.'8 7th Ch., K. to K.’s sq. ; 5. Q. to Kt.’s 8th Ch., K. moves ; 
6. Q. to R.’b 7th Ch., wins R. 
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In the next sitnation. Black, playing first, can draw the 
game : 

piaqra m No. 24 Black. 



White. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. R. to K. B.’s 8rd. 

2. Q. to K.'s 8th. Ch. 2. K. to his R.’s 2nd. 

8. Q. to K. R.’s 6th. Ch. 3. K. to his Kt.*s sq. 

4. Q. to K.’s 8th. Ch. 4. K. to his R.'s 2nd. 

6. Q. to K.’s 7th. 5. R. to Kt.’s 3rd. Ch. 

6. K. to his B.’s 5th. 6. R. to B.’s 8rd. Ch. 

(And will always draw tho game, 
either by perpetual Check, or by 
keeping the adverse King at a 
distance, so that he cannot co- 
operate with his Queen.) 

THE KING AND QUEEN AGAINST THE KING AND TWO 
MINOR PIECES. 

The Queen usually proves the conqueror against two 


Bishops, or two Knights, or a Knight and Bishop; but 
there are many instances in which the weaker force may 
draw the game. For these we must be content to refer 
the student to the “ Chess -Play er^s Handbook,” pages 
420-428, where he will find these end-games copiously 
examined. 

HOW TO WIN WITH THE KING AND QUEEN AND A PAWN 
AGAINST THE KING AND QUEEN. 

As a general rule, when one side is left with a Queen 
and Pawn against a Queen, the game ends in a drawn 
battle by means of perpetual Check ; but when the Pawn 
has reached the 7th sq., and is, besides, supported by his 
King, situations of great interest occur, where the Pawn 
can be Queened and the game won. 

The following is one of this description ; 

mAQRAM No 26 BlACK. 
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WHIIE BLACK. 

1. Q. to K. Kt.^s 4th. 1. K. moves. 

(If the Q stirs, it is evident the 
Pawn could go to Queen ) 

2, K. to K.’s 8th. 2. Q. to K. R.’s sq. Ch. 

8. P. Queens, and wins. 

HOW TO WIN WITH THE KING AND QUEEN AGAINST THE 
KING AND ONE OR MORE PAWNS. 

Knowing the amazing power of a Queen, you will readily 
surmise that m most cases she can stop and win the 
adverse Pawns in detail; but there are instances where even 
a single Pawn, well advanced and sustained by its King, 
will draw the game. The first examples show the method 
of winning against a single Pawn, and also agamst two 
united Pawns. 

DIAGRAM No 28 BLACK. 



White. 
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WHITie 

1. Q. to K. B.^s 2nd. 

(Preventing his moving the Pawn ) 

2. Q. to her 4th. Ch. 

3. Q. to K.’s 3rd. 

4. Q. to her 3rd. Ch. 

(This, you will observe, compels 
Bla< k either to abandon his Pawn, 
or, hif playing the King in fiont of 
it, giois you tune to bung vp youi 
King one nttp ) 

5. K. to B.’s 6th. 


6. Q. to her 2nd. 

7. Q. to K. B.’s 4th. Ch. 

8. Q. to KJb 3rd. Ch. 

9. Q. to K. B.’s 3rd. Ch. 

(Again compelling Black to obstruct 
his own Pawn, and thus give your 
King another move ) 

10. K. to his 5th. 

11. Q. to K. B.’s 2nd 

12. Q. to her 4th. Ch. 

13. Q. to K’s 3rd. 

14. Q. to her 3rd. Ch. 

(Winnmg another step for the King ) 

15. K. to his 4th. 

16. Q. to K. B.’s 3rd. Ch. 

17. K. to Q.’s 3rd. 


BLACK. 

1. K. to Q.'s 8th. 

2. K. to Q. B.»8 7th. 

3. K. to Q.'s 8th. 

4. K. to his 8th. 


5. K. to his B.*s 7th. 

(If ho went to B.’s 8th, he would 
give you time to play your King 
again, since he could not advance 
his Pawn next move ) 

6. K. to his B.’s 8th. 

7. K. to his Kt.’s 8th. 

8. K. to his B.^s 8th. 

9. E. to his 8th. 


10. K. to Q.’s 7th. 

11. K. to Q.'s 8th. 

12. K. to Q. B.’s 7th. 

13. K. to Q.’s 8th. 

14. E. to his 8th. 

15. E. to his B.’s 7th. 

16. E. to his 8th. 

17. E. to Q.^s 8th. 


18. Q. takes P. Check, and 
mates next move. 

This analysis runs to some length, but you must not be 
deterred on that account from going through it until you 
understand the prtncijple. 

In this situation, which is taken from Cozio, the Queen 
wins against two advanced Pawns, as follows : 
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DIAGRAM No. 27. BLACK. 



White. 


WIIITF. BLAf K. 

1. Q. to K. Kt.’8 2na. Ch. 1. K. to Q. K.’s 8lh * 

2. Q. to K. B.’8 8q. Ch. 2. K. to Q. Kt.’s 7th. 

а. Q. to K.’8 2nd. Ch. ;S. K. to Q. B.’s 8th. 

(Tils best move ) 

4. K. to Q. Kt.’s 4th. 4. 1’. to Q. Kt.’s 7th, or 

Variation A. 

5. K. to Q. B.’s 3rd. 5. P. to Q. Kt.’s 8th, be- 

coming a Kt. Ch. 

(This is the only way to prevent 
Chock-mate next move.) 

б. K. to Q.’s 3rd. 6. P. to Q., B.^s 8th, be^ 

coming another Kt. 
(This also was indispensable.) 

7. Q. to her B.’s 2nd. 

(Winning one of the Kts. next move, 
and then, of course, the game.) 

* Or 1. ... K. to B.’s 61h ; 2. Q. to K. Kt.’s 7th Ch., K. moves ; 8. Q. 
to Q. R. ’a sq., and Iho K. comes up to help. 
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VARIATION A. 


4. P. to Q. R/s 8th, be- 
coming a Q. 

5. Q. to her K/s sq. Ch. 5. K. to Q. Kt/s 7th. 

6. Q. to her 2nd. Ch. 6. K. to Q. Kt.’s 8th. 

7. K. takes P. 

And the Black Queen can only stave off Check-mate (by 
White Queen to her 2nd) for one move by the sacrifice of 
herself. 

The exceptions to the general rule of the Queen winning 
against an advanced I*awn are those csises where the Pawn 
18 071 a Bishop's or a lioolis file^ when, owing to the 
chance he has of getting Stale mate, Black often draws 
the game. 

The following Diagiam is an example: 

DIAGRAM No 28 BlACK. 








Whitl 
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WIIITF BLACK 

1. Q. to K. Kt.’s 4th. Oh 1. K. to his R.’s 8th. 

2. Q. to K R.’s 3rd. Ch. 2. K. to his Kt.’s 8th. 

3. Q. to K. Kt.’s 3id. Ch. 3. K. to his R.’s 8th. 

(And >on pcictivo that if tlio Pawn 
IS liken the Black K is htalo 
mated ) 

The result is the same frequently when the Pawn is on 


a Rook’s file, cx gr 

DIAGRAM No 29 Bl ACK. 



Whiie 


WHITE K 

1 Q to K Kt s 3rd. Ch 1 K to K R ’s 8th. 

The fjaine is obviously dra^n, for if you keep the Queen 
on the K. Kt.’s file, Black is Stale-mated, and if you mo\e 
her away, he can always brmg out his King, and threaten 
next move to make a Queen. 

Even, however, when the Pawn is on a Bishop’s or a 
Rook’s file, you may mostly win with the provided 

your King ts near the Patvn , ex. gr 


5—2 



DIAGRAM No 80 


Tnp 1 HESS player’s 
Btack 



WHIT^ BLA( K 


1 K to Ins Kt ’s 4th. 1. K to his K ’s 8th. 


(If he pliy to the B r Sth you 
evidently win ly K to B b 3rd, 
and if ho move to Kt s bth, >ou 
play as 1 1 Variation A ) 

2 Q to K R ’s 6th Ch 2 K to Kt s 7th (best). 

8 Q to K R s 8rd Ch 3 K to Kt ’s 8th. 

4 K. toKt’sdrd 


(And if he make a Queen > ou Check 
mate at K R a 2nd and if a Kt 
you win easily in tv^o or tbiee 
moves ) 

VARIATION A 

\^HITE BLACK 

1. K to hi8 Kt ’s 4th 1 K to Kt ’s 8th 

2 K to B ’s 3rd. 2 P becomes % Q. Gh. 

(This ifi the right move if you play 
the K to Kt a Srd he claims a Kt 
and checks both K and Q ) 
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WHITE W ACK 

3. K to Kt s 3rd. 

(And let lili k pUyas ho may ho 
tn ist bo Check mated diroctlj ) 

THE KING AND A ROOK AGUNST IHL KING AND A BISHOP 
In tills case the ^aiiie usually ends as a ttmtsi The 
most secure position for the weaker force is to get his 
King to a corner square of a different colour to the 
diagonal on which his Bishop plays, and then he cannot 
be driven fiom the angle He should also cndea^our so 
to play his Bishop that your King cannot face his, with 
one square between, and should likewise keep his Bishop 
generally at a distance from your lung If he neglects 
these precautions the Book will often win The follow 
ing shows the proper method to move the Bishop in 
oidinary cases 


DIAGRAM No 31 Bl ACK 



White 
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WIIITF 


BI ACK. 


2. R. to Q. Kt ’s 6th 
6 II. to Q Kt.’s 2nd. 


4. R toK. B.’s2nd. Ch. 
/). K to hi8 2nd. 

0. K to his sq. 

7. R. to K. B.'b 6th. 

8 R. to K. Kt’s 6th. Ch. 


9. K. to B.’s 2nd. 


1. B. to Q. Kt.’s 2nd. 

2. B to Q.’s 4th. 

Jh ]I. to Q. B.’s 3rd. 

(\s long as ho cm prevent jour 
King ponfionting his you can 
ncvci win ) 

4. K. to Kt.’s 8th. 

Ti. B. to Q ’s 4th. 
b ]h to Q. B.’s 3rd. 

7. B. to Q. Kt.’s 2nd. 

8. K. to his R.’s 7th. 

(If to U h Sth sq , you would win by 
moMiij, j<iur King to B s 2nd ) 

9. K. to R.’s 6th. 


(Iho situation of his Bishop pro 
eludes you from facing him, by 
King to B 8 3id, so the game is 
di iw n ) 


DIAGRAM No 32 BLACK. 



White. 
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THE KING AND A KOOK AGAINST A KING AND A KNIGHT. 

The Book wins m more positions against a Kt. than 
against a Bishop ; yet here, too, in ordinary instances, the 
game is mostly drawn. The player with the Kt. should 
try to keep his Kt. as close as possible to his King, and 
avo%d splaying either to the earner squares of the hoard. 
The following positions will assist 5 ou greatly in under- 
standing the best mode of play for both parties (see 
Diagram No. 32). 

In this case, owing to Ins King being posted in the 
comer, you can win without much trouble, whether you 
play first or not ; ex, gr, : 

WHITE. A( K. 

1. Kt.toK. B.’s2nd. Ch. 

2. K. to B.’s 7th. 2. Kt. to Kt.’s 4th. Ch. 

B. K- to Kt.’b 6th, and wins. 


DIAGRAM No 33 RlACK. 
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In the next situation (Diagram No. 88) you win also in 
consequence of the K. and Kt. being too far apart : 

WTIITK. BLACK. 

1. K. to his sq. 

(If ho play the Kt. to K. B.’s 8rd, 
you move R. to B.’s 8th, Ch ,and 
then play K. to his 0th. In like 
manner, if he move his K. to Q. 
B.’s sq , trying to escape on the 
Q.’s side, you play B. to K. B.’s 
4th, and in a few moves win the 
Kt. by force.) 

2. K. to his 6th. 2. K. to li.’s sq. 

3. R. to K. R.’s 4th. 3. Kt. to K.’s 6th. 

(The only move to save the Kt.) 

4. K. to K.’s 4th. 4. Kt. to Q. B.’s 7th. 

(If to K. Kt.*s 7th, you play K. tc 
B.’s 5th etc.) 


BIAQRAM No. 34 BlACK. 
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WHITE. 

5. K. to Q.’s 5th. 

6. K. to Q. B.’s 4th. 

7. B. to K.’s 2nd. 

8. K. to Q. Kt.’s 4th. 


BLACK. 

5. K. moves. 

6. K. moves. 

7. Kt. to Q. B.’s 6th. Ch. 
a Kt. to Q. Kt.’s 8th. 


9. B. to Q. Kt.’s 2nd, and wins the Knight.* 

The following (see Diagram 84) is an example of a 
drawn game with these forces : 


WHITE. BLACK. 

1. Kt.toK.B.’B2nd. Ch. 

2. K. to his Kt.’s 6th. 2. Kt. to Q.’s sq. 

(And the game muHt be drawn.) 
He may also, as Lolli remarks, play the Kt. to Q.’s .Srd, 
and prevent your Check-mating him or gaining the Kt. ; 
but if he venture in this situation, to move him to the 
comer sq., giving Ch., you inevitably win the game. 

For suppose : 

WHITE. BLA(’K. 

2. Kt. to K. B.’s sq. Ch. 

3. K. to his B.’s 6th. 3. K. to his Kt.’s sq. 

(Observe now that the Kt. is com- 
I^letoly imprisoned. )t 

4. B. to Q.’s 7th. 

(Evidently either winning the Kt., 
or, if the King is moved, Check- 
mating next move.) 


THE KING WITH A ROOK AND PAWN AGAINST THE KING 
AND A BISHOP. 

Since the Book, as you have seen, can occasionally win 
against the Bishop, it is reasonable to suppose that, with 

The merit of showing the way ti) win in this and sovcral other 
positions of the same description is due to the late Mr. C. Fortli, of 
Carlow. 

t >Vhen harassed by the chocks of an adverse Kt. towai’ds the end of a 
game, young players should remember that, by placing their King as 
above on the third diagonal stpiare from icherc Kt. s^andt, it takes the 
latter tAree movfs to get into a position to check again. 
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the aid of a Pawn, he can invariably do so. But such is 
not the case, for there are many positions in which the 
weaker force can draw the game. The following are two 
of these, and they will repay your study : 


DIAGRAM No. 85. BlACK. 



White. 

White. black. 


1. ll. to K. Kt.’s 6th. 1. B. to K. B.’s 7th. 

2. K. to Q.’s 3r(l. 2. B. to K.’s 8th. 

(If, Instcrtd of tliia move, you play P. 
on to Q 'h (ith, Hliick will move his 
K. to Q H. 8 3rd, and presently win 
the Pawn, despite all you can do.) 

, a. K. to Q.’s 4th. 3, B. to Q.’s 7th. 

4. K. to his 5th. 4. B. to Q. B.’s 6th. Ch. 

5. K. to his B.’s 5th. 5. B. to Q. Kt.’s 5th. 

And the game must be drawn. 
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DIAGRAM No 36 BLACK. 



Here (Diagram No. 36) Black dra\\s; lie must so keep 
his B. on the line K. Kt.’s sq. to Q. K.’s 7th (where it bars 
AVhite King from his K.’s 6th) as to be able, without the 
K. eapturing it, to cheek White’s King (if moved to K. 
Kt.’b 6th.). If White' plajs, 1. P. to B.’b 7th, Black must 
beware of taking P. with B. ; else, 2. K. to B.’s 6th, B. to 
R.’s 4th ; 3. II. to lb’s 8th Ch., B. to K.’s sq. ; 4. R. to 
Kt.’b 8th, K. to Kt.’b sq. ; 5. R. takes B. Ch., wins. He 
must play, 1. ... K. to Kt.’s 2nd ; 2. P. Queens, Ch., K. 
takes Q. ; 3. K. to B.’b 6th, K. to Q.’s sq. ; drawn. 

THE KING AND A ROOK AND PAWN AGAINST THE KING 
AND A KOOK. 

This is an end game of very frequent occurrence, and 
generally results in a drawn battle ; but there are very 
many instances in which, by placing the Rook in a position 
to cut off the adverse King from the file on which the 
Pawn marches, the latter may be got up to Queen, 
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DIAGRAM No 87 Bt ACR. 



Whiie 

For example, in the above situxlion (Diagram No. 37) 
White, having the move, wins thus : 


WHllI' 

1. H to Q Ji.’s 4th. 

2. R to Q ’s 4th. Ch. 

8. K. to Q. B.’s 7th. 

4. K. to Q. Kt.’s 6th. 

5. K. to Q. B.’s 6th. 

6. K. to Q. Kt.’s 5th. 

7. R. to Q. Kt.’s 4th, and 

Pawn will Queen. 


BI A( K 

1. R. to Q. K.’s 7th.* 

2. K to his 2nd. 

3 R to Q. B.’s 7th. Ch. 

4. R.toQ. Kt’8 7th. Ch. 

5. R. to Q. B.’s 7th. Ch. 

6. R. to Q. Kt.’s 7th. Ch. 


Here also (Diagram No. 38), with the move. White can 
win ; ex, gr, * 

* Oi 1 K to Q s 2i»d i K to s 4th Ch , K to B 8 Ird , 
3 K to H 8 Sth, R to Q Kt 's bth ,4 R to 13 s 4th Ch , and, b. H to 
Q B M 7th, wins. 
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OIAQRAM No 38 Bt ACK 



White 


wnnp «iA(K 

1 E to Q ’b Oth 1 li to Q ]{.’s 8th. 

(By uivanciiig the Pvwii jou would 
ultimately lose it ) 

2 E to Q ’s 2nd 2 E to Q B ’s 6th. 

(If he t«ikes the P you gam his R 
by lust giMugCh at Q Kt Kind, 
and then at Q B s 2nd ote ) 

3. R to Q Kt ’s 2nd Cli d K to R 2nd. 

4 P to Q B ’s 7th. 4 R to Q ’s 6th Ch. 

5. K. to Q B 8th. 5 R to Q 's 6th 

(If he play the R to Q R s 6th, you 
rejily with R to Q s 2nd, and are 
thus enabled to move your King 
to Q B 7th or 8th, and push on 
the P immediately ) 

6. B. to Q. E ’b 2nd. Ch 6 K. to Q. Kt-’s Srd. 

7. E. to Q. Et ’b 8th, and wins. 
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Our next Diagram (No 39) represents an eminently 
instructive situation of this kind, which Cozio gives . 


DIAGRAM No 39 Bl ACK. 



At this juncture, according to Cozio, if Black play first, 
lie can win the game as follows . 

WHllE nLACK 

1 R to K Kt & sq 

2 R takes R or variation \ 2 P. to K Kt ’s 7th. 

3. R to K. R.’s 8th. 3 P to K Kt \ 8th 

(6cc( rats a Qutci aad Checks and 
wins ) 

VARIATION A 

WHITE BI VC » 

1 R to K Kt.’s sq. 

2. R. takes P 


2. B. to K. R.’s sq 
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WHITE. 

3. B. to E. Et.’s sq. 

4. K. to Q.’s 5th. 

5. K. to K.’s 5th. 


llLArK. 

3. K. to Q.’s 6th. 

4. K. to his 6th. 

5. K. to his B.’s 7th, and 

wins. 


This is ingeniously played by Black, but you will find, 
or we are mistaken, that Cozio has overlooked a move 
at White’s command which turns the tables completely. 
Set the position once more according to the Diagram, 
and begin again with — 

WiriTE. BLACK. 

1. R. to K. Kt.’s sq. 

2. R. takes R, 2. P. to K. Kt.’s 7th. 

3. li. to Q, B:8 Sth, 3. P. to K. Kt.’s Bth. 

(Becomes a Q , and ChcekK.) 

4. K. to Q.’s 6th. 

(Dis Ch , and afterwards Queening 
your Pawn, you ought to win.) 


On looking at the situation you will see that playing 
your Rook to Q. B.'s 8thy instead of to K. R.’s 8th, makes 
a world of difference, since it enables you to discover 
Chech when you move your King out of Check, and thus 
to gain the very time required to Queen your Pawn, 

A similar and equally instructive position occurs in the 
same author (see Diagram No. 40). 

Hero Black, without move, wins by the following 
interesting play : 


WHITE. 

1. P. to B.’s 6th. 

2. K. to B.’s 2nd (or A). 

3. R. takes P. Ch. 

4. K. to Kt.’s 3rd. 


BLACK. 

1. R. to K.’s 6th. Ch. 

2. R. to K.’s 3rd. 

3. R. takes R. Ch. 

4. B. to K.’s 8rd, wins. 
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DIAGRAM No. 40 BlACK. 



White. 


VARIATION A. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

2. K. to B.’s 4th (or B). 2. K. takes R. 

3. P. to B.'s 7th. 3. K. to ]3.’8 7th. 

(If K. takes R., then K. to (j.’s Sth 
wins.) 

And, whatever White plays, Black answers by R. to K. 
B.’s 6th. 


VARUTION B. 


WHITE. 

2. K. to Kt.’s 4th. 
8. P. to B.’s 7th. 
4. P. becomes Q. 


BLACK. 

2. K. takes R. 

3. K. to Q.’s Sth. 

4. P. becomes Q., and 
Black is a Book ahead. 



TEXTBOOK. 




The foDowing variation may also be tried ; 


WHITE. 

1. R, takes P. Ch. 

2. K. to Kt.’s 4th. 

3. P. to B.’s 6tb. 

4. K. to Kt.’s 5tli. 


BLACK. 

1. R. takes R. 

2. K. to Q.’s 6lh. 

3. R. to K. 7tli. 

4. K. to K.’s 5th, and the 

P. will be caught in 
good time. 


An inexperienced player might, with the idea of support- 
ing the Rook, move his King, at White’s first move to K. 
B.’s 2nd ; but, in this case, Black would win easily enough 
by pla.>ing his R. to K.’s 4th, and then checking your King 
from K.B.’s 4th. 

Black, after 1, P. to K. B.’s Oth, would only draw by 
K. takes R. ; 2. P. takes R., K. to Q.’s 7th ; 3. P. Queens, 
P, Queens, 


THE KING WITH A ROOK AGAINST THE KING AND ONE OR 
MORE PAWNS. 

You have already seen some instances in which a single 
Pawn can draw the game even against a Queen ; you 
may readily suppose, then, that in similar situations it is 
easier to do so against a Rook. And this you will find to 
be the case, and that where there are two united Pawns 
they often win in spite of him. 
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The following are examples m point : 


DIAGRAM No 41 BlACK. 



WlIIlL 


ilero Whit" niiisi lose, (\cn though he play hrst* 

>vnm' HiAiK 

1 K to K ’b hth 1 K to Q ’s 2nd 

2 K to his tircl 2 P Queens, and wins. 

In the position as sho^\n in Diagram 42, ]31ack, having 
the hist move, will win the game j (j qr 

Wlim BIACK 

1 P to Q E ’8 7th 

2 R to Q Kt ’s 6th 2 P to Q E ’s Hth, bo 

coimng a Q. 

8 K to Q E’s 7th. 
Dis. Ch. 


3 E. takes Kt.’s P. Ch. 
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^kite black 

4 K to Q 8 2nd 1 Q to K 's 8th, and 

wins * 



When the Kings arc at a distance (see Diagram No 43) 
two united Pawns at their 0th Fquares almost invariably 
win against a iiook 

Suppose White to play first 

^Mm^ BIACK 


1 K to K s 3rd 

(If > u dttick the I iwns 1 tl md at 
Q Kt dth r Q B H jth < no of 
them Quctim c lu ill> ) 

2 R to K 33 s sq 

3 R to Iv Kt s sq C h 


1 P tj Q Kt s 7th. 

2 P to Q B 's 7th 
«3 K to R ’s 6th 


* C /I in the a irae aituati n makes the U > ik win fi om overlooking 
the in ve c f 4 Q to K a 8th which prevents the threatened Chock mate 
by the R > k 


6—2 
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WHl rj- BLACK 

4. K. to K. B/s 8rd. 4. One of the Pawns be- 

comes a Queen and 
wins. 

For the result of a Rook opposed to three Pawns, you 
may, when more advanced, consult the “Handbook, 
pages 445 456. 

DIAGRAM No 43 Bt ACK 


fj 


r<i 


% 


m 

^ f 






THE KING VND TWO ROOKS AGAINST THl KING AND 
ROOK. 

The larger force in this case usually wins with ease by 
foromg an exchange of the single Hook. Even here, 
uowever, the rule is not without exception, as the follow- 
ing situation proves (see Diagram No. 44) : 
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DIAGRAM No 44 Bf ACK 



WHirr 


Here from the circumstances of his King being placed 
in a position of Stale mate, Black, by offering to sacrifice 
his Hook, can draw the game 
Suppose — 

WHITP BI A( K 

1 11 toQ Ivt s2nd Ch 
1 K 1o his 8th 2 R to Q Kt s sq ( h 

(If j u tikt the 11 Ulick IH b 
viously Stile m itod ) 

} K to Q 8 7th d B to Q b sq Ch 

1 K to Q B ’s 7th 4 R to Q B 8 sq Ch 

(And > u raufct either give Stile 
mHtc or Auffer i)Cii:)etual Cheek ) 

The next position, from Stamina, as seen m Diagram 
No 45, 18 a beautiful instance m which the two Books 


win 
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Black, you will observe, now threatens either to Clieck- 
mate at once, or win one of the Books ; by skilful play, 
however. White can force the game. For suppose : 

W!11TP BT \( h 

1. B. to K. B.’s nth. 1. U. takes B. 

(A he, lutiful inn\c ) (lie h is no better pi 15 ) 

2. B. to Q. B.’s 6th (’h. 2. K. moves. 

8. B. to Q. B.’s nth. Ch. S. K. moves. 

4. B. takes B., and, of course, wins 


diagram No 45 BlACK 



Whijk 


THE KING WITH A ROOK AND BISHOP AGAINST THE 
KING AND A ROOK. 

For somewhere about two centuries, Chess authorities 
have been at issue as to the possibility of the major force 
in this case winnmg from all positions ; but the much- 
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vexed question appears at length to be definitely settled 
—and in the negative. As, however, the subject presents 
difficulties quite insurmountable by any bat an experienced 
player, it will be sufficient in the present treatise to exhibit 
two or three of the leading situations, and refer you for 
further information regarding it to the “ Handbook,” 
pages 449 468, where the whole of the very copious and 
scientific analysis by which the conclusion is demonstrated 
will be found in extenso. The following is the position 
which Philidor gives as one wliuli the Black maij always 
he forced to take up. If he had only shown how^ the 
question would long since have been set at rest, since, 
granting him this position (see Diagram No. 46), nothing 
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can be more accurate and elegant than the mode in which 


he wins from it : 

WHITE. 

1. R to Q. B.’s 8th. Ch. 

2. li. ic Q. B.’s 7th. 

(This is his only w’ay to prevent your 
winning immediately, for, as will 
presently be shown, when you can 
once oblige him to move the Rook 
to your Q.’s sq., or to your Q.’8 
”rd, the only tvo other squares open 
to him, the game must be won in 
u few moves.) 

8. K. to Q. Kt.’s 7th. 

(You sec here that he is obliged to 
occupy one of the two objection- 
able squares just mentioned, since 
if he play the Rook off the file you 
mate at once, and if ho move his 
King to R 's sq., you play your H. 
to K. K.*a 7th. See Variation I.) 

4. B. to K. Kt.’s 7th. 

5. B. to K. Kt.’s Srd. 

( Y oil play the Bishop thus to prevent 
his Checking when he moves the 
Rook ) 

6. R. to K. Kt.’s 4th. 

(He returns the King thus because 
you now threaten to win directly 
by playing the B to Q.’s <>th, Ch., 
and afterwards the R to K. Kt 's 
Sth, etc.) 

7. R. to Q. B.’s 4th. 

8. B. to K. R.’s 4th. 

(This you do to prevent his intei- 
posingthe Kook when you Cliock ) 

9. B. to K. B.’s 6th. 

10. B. to K.’s 5th. 

11. R. to K. R.’s 4th. 

(And you observe his only way to 
delay the mate is by sacrificing 
his R.) 


BLACK. 

1. R. to Q.’s sq. 

2. R. to Q.’s 7th. 


3. R. to Q.’s 8th. 


4. R. to K. B.’s 8ih, or 

Variation I. 

5. K. to B.’s sq., cr 

Variation II. 


6. Jv. to his sq. again. 


7. R. to Q.’s 8th, or 

Variation III. 

8. K. to B.’s sq. 


9. R. to K.’s 8th. Ch. 
10. K. to K. Kt.’s sq. 
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Play these moves over repeatedly until you fully com- 
prehend their scope and purpose, and then proceed to the 
Variations I., II., III. 

VARIATION I. 

Beginning at Black’s 4th move : 

WHITE. BIA(K. 

4. B. to K. Kt.’s 7th. 4. K. to B.’s sq. 

6. R. to K. R.^s 7tli. 5. R. to K. Kt.’s 8th. 

(He is compelled to do this, j’ou sec, 
in order to inteiiiose his Kook 
if you Check with yours, and 
the consequence is that you win 
his Rook by foico in thice or four 
moves.) 

6. R. to Q. B.’s 7th. 6. K. to Kt.’s sq. 

(Again threatening Mato, observe ) (lie has no bettor move ; if he Chock 

with the Kook at K. Kt.’s 3rd, you 
simply interpose the Bisho]).) 

7. R. to Q. Ik’s 8th. Ch. 7. K. to R.’s 2nd. 

8. R. to K. R.’s 8th. Ch. 8. K. to Kt.’s 3rd. 

9. R. to K. Kt.’s 8th. Ch., winning the Rook. 

VARIATION II. 

Beginning at Black’s 5th move : 

WHITE. hl^ck. 

5. n. to K. Kt.’8 8rd. 5. H. to K. H.’s 6tli. 

6. B. to Q.'s 6th. 6. K. to K.’s 6th. Ch. 

7. B. to K.’s 6th, 7. It. to K. B.’s 6th. 

(Ready to interpose again. If ho 
play the K. to K.’s sq. instead, 
you reply with K. t<> K. R’s 7th.; 

8. R. to K.’s 7th. Oil. 8. K. to B.’s sq. 

(If K, to y.’s sq , you answer with 
K toQ Kt’sTth.) 

9. R. to Q. B.’s 7th. 9. K. to Kt.’s sq. 

10. R. to K. Kt.’s 7th. Ch. 10. K. to B.’s sq. 

11. R. to K. Kt.’s 4th. 11. K. to his sq. 

(Thi-catoniiig to Check with the H. (If Black move R. to K.’s 6th, pro- 
at Q.’8 6th, and then mate with venting your B. from playing, 
the R.) y«ur answer should be P. to 

K. R.’s 4th.) 

12. B. to K. B.’s 4th. lU. K. to B.’s sq- 

18. B. to Q.’s 6. Ch.. and j’ou must win. 
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VARIATION HI. 

Beginning at Black’s 7th move. 

Again set up the pieces as in the Diagram, and play up 
to the 7th move ; but on Black’s side, instead of R. to Q.’s 
8th, move : 

WllITR. BLACK. 

7. K. to B.’s sq. 

8. B. to K.’s 5th. 8. K. to Kt.’s sq. 

9. R. to K. R.’s 4th, and you win evidently. 

From the foregoing Variations you may form some 
notion of the beauty and difficulty of this problem, but 
they form but a very small portion of the multiplied 
combinations which spring from it, and with which you 
must be acquainted hereafter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

End-Gamks WKrii the King and Pawns a(MINst the 

IvlNG AND l^AWNS. 

A FEW examples, in which each parly is left with his 
^ King and one or more I'awns, must conclude our 
Observations on the Endings of Games. 


THE KING AND A PUVN AGAINST THE KING AND A PAW’^N. 


When each side has a single Pawn, and both are able 
to Queen at the same time, the battle is mostly drawn. It 
DIAGRAM No 47 BL VCK. 



White. 
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sometimes happens, however, that one Pawn %n Queening 
gives Check, and is enabled by that Check (or another) to 
win the adverse Queen. You will comprehend this better 
from an example (see Diagram No. 47) which is given by 
Cozio. 

In this position you will win, notwithstanding Black 
plays first, in consequence of your Pawn giving Check at 
the moment of becoming a Queen ; ex. gr. : 

WllITl.. BLACK. 

1. P. to Q. K.’s 4th. 

2. P. to K. H.’s 4th. 2. P. to Q. K.’s 5th. 

8. P. to K. K.’s r)th. 8. P. to Q. K.’s 6th. 

4. P. to K. K.’b 6th. 4. P. to Q. K.’s 7th. 

6. P. to K. K.’s 7th. 5. P. to Q. K.’s 8th, be- 

coming a Queen. 

6. P. to K. K.’s 8th, be- 6. K. moves. 

coming a Queen, and 
giving Check. 

7. Q. takes Q., and wins.* 

From this you may learn the importance of observing 
the relative positions of the Kings, when you are advancing 
a Pawn to Queen. 

THE KING AND TWO PAWNS AGAINST THE KING AND A 
PAWN. 

Although the two Pawns commonly win, there are very 
many cases where the game can only be drawn, especially 
when the single Pawn is on a Book's file^ and is opposed 
to an adverse Pawn on the same file, supported hy the 
Kt.'s Pawn, as in the annexed Diagram, No. 48. In this 
case, whichever party plays first, the game is drawn, and 
the same result occurs whether the Black King stands on 
his R.’s, Kt.’s, or B.’s square. Suppose you begin : 

* But Black, not attempting to win, can draw by 1. K. to K.’s 4th. 
White King must go to stop the Black Pawn, whereupon his own Pawn 
wiUfalL 
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OIAQRAM No 48 BlACK 



Whiji 


1 P. to K. Kt 8 bth 1 1^’ to K li ’b 3id. 

(ItvupUythcK f .»a.<lmsUU (If be t .kc, the I jueanwm) 
lilick moves his r to the H h 
1 d uid j t u c in do no more th in 
driw thcgimc ) 

2 1> toK Kt’bTth th, 2 Iv tolkt’sBii. 


And the game is drawn 

In the following also (see Diagram ^o 4<») the game 
must be drawn, whether White or Black begins 


1. P. to K. Kt s 6th 1 P to K B b 3rd. 

(If he take the V in this tag *» you 
win Htt Variation A ) 

2. K. to his B ’8 5th 2 K to his B ’s sq. 

8. K. to his B.’s 6th. <1- K to his Kt.’s sq 
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WHITF. BLACK. 

4. P. to K. Kt.’s 7th. 4. K. to B.’s 2nd. 

(If you play the K. to Iuh 7th, ho 
answers with K. to Kt.’s 2nd, i)re- 
venting tlio nearer approach of 
your King.) 

And you must either abandon the Kt.’s P., or give Black 

Stale*mate. 


VARIATION A. 


WHITE. 

2. P. takes P. 

3. K. to B.’s 6th. 

4. P. to K. Kt.’s 7th. 

5. K. to B.’s 7th, and 


BLACK. 

1. P. takes P. 

2. K. to his B.’s sq. (best). 

3. K. to Kt.’s sq. 

4. K. to K.’s 2nd. 


DIAGRAM No 49 BlACK. 



"White. 
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The ibouic is the same when Black has a Kt.’s Pawn 
instead of a Kook’s Pawn, as you may speedily convince 
yourself by setting up the men as in the last Diagram, 
only substituting a Black Pawn at Black’s K. Kt.’s 2nd 
instead of the one at his ll.’s 2nd, playing thus ; 

WIllIK. ULACK. 

1. P. to K. Kt.’s Gth. 1. K. to his B.’s sq. 

(If you advance the B.’h P., he e.in 
take it, and always play his K. 
to the corner to htoj) youi othei 
I'awn, and fot the roMilt of youi 
moving 1. K to hi*, li.’s Mh, see 
Variation A.) 

2. K. to his Jl.’s nth. 2. K. to his Kt.’s sq. 

(If to K.’s (Jth, Black still plays 
his K to Kt. H s<i , from whence 
you e.innot dislodge him ) 

11. K. to Kt.’s 5th. G. K. to liis K.’s b(]. 

4. P. to K. K.’s Gth. 4. K. to his Kt.’s stp 

(If he take you win.) 

5. P. to K. K.’s 7th. (’h.* 5. K. to his K.’s sq. 

And he is Stale -mated. 

VAUIATION A. 

VVHIIh HTA(K. 

1. K. to his Jl.’s 5th. 1. K. to his B.’s 2nd. 

2. P. to K. Kt.’s Gth. Ch. 2. K. to his B.’s sq. 

o. K. to his Gth. Jl. K. to his Kt.’s sq. 

(If K. to his own Hq., you win by 
I>lu}ing P, to K. Jt ’» ( th ) 

4. K. to his 7th. 4. K. to K.’s sq. 

5. P. to K. K.’s Gth. 5. K. to Kt.’s sq. 

(Again, if ho take, you win by 
iiiovnig >our Kingtoliih B.’s 7th.) 

6. K. to his Gth (best). 6. P. takes P. 

(If he rctiroM hiH King again to the 
II ’h h<j., you win >)y ])laying your 
K. to B.’s 7th, and obliging him 
to eai>turc your Pawn, etc.) 

And the game is drawn. 

* Or, !). P. takes P., K. takes P. ; <». K. to B.’s 5th, K. to Kt.’s sq. ; 
7. K. to B.’s 0th, K. to B.’s sq ; s. P. to Kt. s 7th, CJh. , K. to Kt’s sq. ; 
drawn. 
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The next Diagram (No. 60) exhibits a position from 
which White wins : 



1. K. to Q.’s 6th. 1. p. to Q. Kt.’s 3rd. or 

Variation A. 

(Ill a former edition of this woik 
the move of 1. P. to Q, Kt:» Gth was 
erroneously given as the proixir 
mode of play.) 


2. P. to Q. B.’s 6tb. 

(If you take the Pawn, Black can 
draw the g^me.) 

8. P. to Q. B.’8 7th. Cb. 
4 . K. to his 6th. 


2. K. to Q.’s sq. 


3. K. to Q. B.’s sq. 

4. K. takes P. 
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WHITE. 

5. K. to his 7th. 

6. K. to Q.’s 6th. 

7. K. to Q.’s 7th. 


BLACK. 

5. K. to Q. B.’s sq. 

6. K. to Ivt’s 2nd. 

7. K. to Kt.’s sq. 

8. K. to E.’s 2nd. 

9. K. to E.’s sq. 

10. K. to Kt.^s sq. 


8. K. to B.'s 6th. 

9. K. to B.’8 7th. 

10. K. takes P. 

11. K. to E.’s 6th (best), and wins. 


VARIATION A. 

WHITE. HLA( K. 





1. 

K. to Q.’s sq. 

2. 

to 

Q. Kt.’s 6th. 

2. 

K. to Q. B.’s sq. 

3. 

K. to 

his 7th. 

3. 

K. to Kt.’s bq. 

4. 

K. to 

Q.’s 7th. 

4. 

K. to E.’s s(p 

5. 

P. to 

Q. B.’s 6th. 

5. 

takes P. (best). 

6. 

K. to 

Q. B.’s 7th. 

6. 

P. to B.’s 4th. 

7. 

1’. to 

Q. Kt.’s 7th, Ch., 




and wins. 


THE KINCf AND TWO PAWNS AGAINST THE KING AND TWO 
PAWNS. 

Although the forces here are exactly equal, many 
instructive cases arise, where, from an apparently triding 
advantage of position, one party may win. Take the 
following (see Diagram No. 51) for example. 

Here White, having the move, must win : 


WBITK. 

1. P. to Q. Kt.’s 4th. 

2. P. to Q. Kt.’B 5th. 
is. P. to Q. Kt.’8 6th. 
4. P. to Q. Kt.’s 7th. 


BLA( K. 

1. P. to K. ji.’8 4th. 

2. P. to K. U.’s 6th. 

3. P. to K. B.’s 6th. 

4. P. to K. B.’s 7th. 

7 
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OtAQRAM No 61 BlACK. 



White 

5 . r.toQ,Kt/s8th. Queens. 5. P. toll’s blh. Queens 

6. Q. to her Kt.’s 5th. Ch. 6 Q. takes Q. Ch. 

(By exchanging (Queens, and thus 

getting yom King fiom the file, 
where ho ohstruttod the piugrcbs 
of youi Pawn hofoic Blick can 
do 80, you win ) 

7. K. takes Q. 

8. P. to Q. It.’s 4th. 

9. P. to Q. ll.’s 5th. 

10. P. to Q. R.’s 6th. 

11. P. to Q. K.’s 7th. 

12. P.to Q.R.’sSth. Queens. 12. K to his Kt.’s 6th. 

18. Q. to K. B.’s sq. 

(And then, bringing youi King up 
to aid the Queen, you obviously 
win without difficulty ) 


7. E to his Et.’s 5th. 

8. r. to K. K.’b 4th. 

9. P. to K. U.’s 5th. 

10. P. to K. R.’s 6th. 

11. P. to K. K.’s 7th. 
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In the following position (Diagram No. 62) White also 
wms, whether he have the first move or not . 


DIAGRAM No 62 Bt ACK. 



Whiib 


Let ub suppose Black to begin 

HI A( I 

1 V to K K ^8 .Ird. 

(If to K H H 4th White must j>1hv 
hiB K toll K7th thontoB noth, 
ind then taking the P next move , 
ho will win eahily ) 

2 P to K K ’s 6th 2 K to K ’s 2nd. 

(If ho tike either P with P Whito 
must get tho other next move to 
Kt s bth from whtneo the load 
t > victory iM evident ) 

8. K to B.’s 7th 3. P takes K K.’s P. 

(If P takes Kt 8 P , White takes P , 
Cli , etc ) 


7-2 
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WHITL BLACK 

4. P. to K. Kt.’s 6th. Ch. 4. K. to R.^s sq. 

5. P. to Kt.’s 7th. Ch. 

making a Q. and giving 
Mate next move. 

The foregoing examples should suffice to afiford you a 
tolerable insight into the movements and powers of the 
Chess-men individually, and prepare jou to understand 
the more complex manoeuvres arising from the operation 
of these several forces when in combination altogether. 
Before advancing a step further, however, you are strongly 
recommended to play over the whole of the previous 
lessons carefully many times. When thoroughly master 
of the information they coniain, and not till then, you 
may proceed to the study of the Ojjenings. 


hirs> Oh booa Io 
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BOOK IL 


THE OPENINGS. 

^T^HE importance of beginning a game well— that is, of 
rapidly bringing all the force on your own side into 
the best positions for mutual sustainment, either in attack 
or defence— is too evident to need insisting on. There are 
very many methods of opening the game, among which 
are the following : 

1st. The King’s Knight’s Opening. — In which each 
party begins by playing his Kintfs Fawn to King's 
4th sq.^ and the first player then moves his King's 
Knight to Kings BishojPs llrJ sq. 

2nd. The KiN(i’s JiisHOi*’s Opening. — In which each 
side plays his King's Pawn to King's 4th and then 
he who had the first move plays Kxng's Bishop to 
Queen's Bishop's 4th sq, 

;5rd. The Queen’s Bishop’s Pawn Opening. — In which 
each player moves his King's Pavm to King's 4th 
sq., and the first then plays his Queen's Bishop's 
Pawn to B.'s Srd sq. 

4th. The Iving’s Gambit. — In which each party plays 
the King's Pawn to King's 4th sq. ; the first player 
then moves his King's Bishop's Pawn^ and his 
opponent takes the Pawn with Pawn* 
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These Openings are all begun on the King's side; there 
are also many others which commence on the Queen’s 
side, as the Queen’s Gambit, the French Defence, the 
Sicilian Defence, and what are known as irregular open- 
ings ; but for these, as well as for several modifications of 
the debuts on the King’s side, you must consult works 
intended for a more experienced player. 
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CHAPTEB 1. 

The King’s Knight’s Opening.* 

pROM this fine old game, handed down to us by the 
earliest writers on Chess, we have derived many of 
the most striking and favourite openings practised. 

game I. 

WIIITK. BLAf’K. 

1. V. to K.’s 4th. 1. IK to K.’s 4tli. 

2. K.’s Kt. to 11. ’s 8rd. 

Your move of the Kt. gives the name to the opening. 
By this move, observe, you threaten to win his King’s 
Pawn. Now he may protect it in five different ways — 
namely, by : 

P. to K. B.’s 3rd (which is bad). 

K. B. to Q.’s 3rd (which is bad also). 

Q. to K. 11. ’s 3rd (which is not very good). 

P. to Q.’s 3r(l (which is much better). 

And Q. Kt. to ll.’s 3rd (which is considered the 
best). 

Ho may also leave it unguarded, and attack your King’s 
Pawn with his K.’s Kt. Wo must content ourselves with 
examining the consequences of his adopting the two best 
of these moves. Suppose, therefore, in the first place, 
that ho defends his Pawn by 

2. P. to Q.’s 3rd. 

This is known as PhUidor's defence y because that cele- 
brated master recommended it as preferable to all other 

* Tlio very limited space at command in a littio treatise like this 
forbids our doing more tlian indicate the kading uioeet ol those ojienitigs 
touched upon. 
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ways of protecting the Pawn. Subsequent analysis has 
pretty clearly shown, however, that Philidor was mistaken, 
and that by defending the King’s Pawn thus the second 
player has a much more difficult game than by playing 
the Q.’s Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

3. P. to Q.’s 4th. 3. P. to K. B.’s 4th. 

Your best move is : 3. P. to Q.’s 4th, but you may also 

play : 3. B. to B.’s 4th, B. to K.’s 2nd ; 4. P. to Q.’s 4th, 
P. takes P. ; 5. Kt. takes P., Kt. to K. B.’s 3rd ; etc. 

Black’s 3rd move is that given by Philidor. In Varia- 
tion I. we shall see the effect of his moving 3. K. Kt. to 
B.’s 3rd, which is thought by many to be better for him. 

4. Q.’s P. takes K.’s P. 4. K. B.’s P. takes P. 

5. Kt. to K. Kt.’s 5th. 5. P. to Q.’s 4th. 

6. P. to K.’s 6th. 6. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 

Your move of 6. P. to K.’s 6th is a very powerful one, 
as it enables you to threaten to play your Kt. to K.B.’s 
7th, and thus win the K.’s Book. 

Black moves his Kt. to K. B.’s 3rd, to prevent the 
playing of your Kt. to your K. B.’s 7th. 

7. Q. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 7. P. to Q. B.’s 3rd. 

Instead of attacking his Q.’s P., you may get a good game 

by playing 7. Q. to K. K.’s 5th, Ch., and, when he inter- 
poses his Kt.’s Pawn, retiring your Q. to K. B.’s 3rd ; or 
you may play 7. P. to K. B.’s 3rd, as advised by Von H. 
der Lasa. (See the “ Chess-Player’s Handbook,” page 65.) 

8. K. Kt. takes K.’s P. 8. P. takes Kt. 

At your 8th move, in place of sacrilicing your Kt. thus, 
you will have a fine game by taking the B.’s P. with it, 
and if Black take the Kt., you may Check with your Q. at 
K. B.’s 6th ; and if then K. moves, you will win his Q. by 
B. to K. Kt.’s 6th, Ch. ; while, if Kt.’s P. interposes, by Q. 
takes Kt.’s P. Ch., you will win his K. 
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WHITE. BLACK. 

9. Q. to K. B.’s 5th. Ch. 9. P. to K. Kt.’s 3rd. 

10. Q. to K.’s 5th. 10. K. R. to Kt.’s sq. 

11. Q. B. takes K.’s Kt. 11. B. takes B. 

12. Q. R. to Q.’s sq. 12. Q. to K.’s 2nd.* 

13. Kt. takes K.’s P. 13. Q. B. takes K.’s P. 

(His best move.) 

The move given as White’s 13th by the chief authors 
was 13. K. Ji. to Q. B.’s 4th ; but the variation of taking 
the K.’s P. with the Kt., and following that by 14. R. to 
Q.’s 6th is shown in the work just mentioned to be superior. 

14. R. to Q.’s 6th. 14. Q. B. to K. B.’s 4th. 

(The winning move.) 

Black has several other ways of playing, the conse- 
quence of which you will see set forth at page 69 of the 
“ Handbook ” : 

16. Kt. to B.'s 6th. Ch. 16. K. to B.’s sq. (best 

move). 

16. R. to Q.’s 8th. Ch. 16. K. to B.’s 2nd. 

If he take the Rook you take the K.’s R. P. with your 
Kt., Checking, and then play K. B. to Q. B.’s 4th, Ch., etc. 

17. B. to Q. B.’s 4th. Ch. 17. B. to K.’s 3rd. 

(His best play.) 

18. Kt. takes R., and you 

must win. 

VARIATION I. 

Beginning at Black’s 3rd move : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

3. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 

This is much less hazardous than the move of P. to K. 
B.’s 4th, which Philidor commends. 

4. Q. B. to K. Kt.’s 5th. 4. Q. B. to K. Kt. s 5th 

5. P. takes K.’s P. 5. B. takes Kt. 

6. Q. takes B. 6. P. takes P. 

7. Q. to her Kt.’s 3rd. 

* Not to K. Kt.’s 4th, because of 13. Q. to B.’s 7th, B takes P. ; 14. Q. 
takes Kt.’s P. 
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And you have the better position, because Black must 
protect or move his Q. Kt.’s P., which will give you time 
to play K. B. to Q. B/s 4th, and keep up an attack. 

GAME II.-*-THE GIUOCO PIANO. 

WIITTF. BLACK. 

1. P. to K.’s 4th. 1. P. to K.’8 4th. 

2. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 2. Q. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 

This is generally acknowledged to be a better defence 

for Black than the move of 2. P. to Q.’s 3rd, which we 
have just examined. 

8. K. B. to Q. B.’s 4th. 3. K. B. to Q. B.’s 4th. 

If, instead of playing out your Bishop thus, you move 

3. P. to Q.’s 4th, the opening is called the “ Scotch 
Gambit,” for which see Game III. The present was 
named by the Italian masters the “ Giuoco Piano,” and is 
an opening very frequently adopted by players of all 
classes. 

4. P. to Q. B.’s 3rd.* 4. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 

(llib bost move.) 

If at this point you play 4. P. to Q. Kt.’s 4th, and Black 
takes that Pawn, you have an opening fertile in beautiful 
situations, called the “ Evans Gambit.” (See Game V.) 

6. P. to Q.’s 4th. 5. P. takes P. 

6. P. takes P. 6. B. to Q. Kt.’s 5th. Ch. 

(Best.) 

You may also for your 6th move play P. to K.’s 5th, to 
which Black’s best reply is 6. P. to Q.’s 4th. (See 
Variation I.) 

7. B. to Q.’s 2nd. 7. takes B. Ch. 

(Better than taking your K.’s P. 
with his Kt.) 

8. Q.^ Kt. takes B. 8. P. to Q.’s 4th (best). 

9. P. takes P. 9. K. Kt. takes P. 

10. Q. to her Kt.’s 3rd. 10. Q. Kt. to K.’s 2nd. 

And the game is quite even. 

* 4. P. to Q.’s 3rd, is also a good move— e.fir., 4 . . . Kt. to K. B.’s 3rd ; 
5. P. to B.’s 8rd, P. to Q.’s 3rd ; 6. B. to K.’s 3rd, B. to Kt.’s 8rd. 
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VARIATION I. 

Beginning at White’s 6th move : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

6. P, to K.’s 5th. 6. P. to Q.’s 4th. 

In Black’s situation, it is not uncommon for players to 
move 6. Q. to K.’s 2nd. When that is done you may 
Castle safely. 

7. K. B. to Q. Kt.’8 5th. 7. K. Kt. to K’s 5th. 

8. B. takes Q. Kt. Ch. 8. P. takes B. 

9. P. takes P. 9. B. to Q. Kt.’s 3rd. 

(Better for him than Checking with 
the Bishop.) 

10. Castles. 10. Q. B. to K. Kt.’s 5th. 

11. Q. B. to K.’s 3rd. 11. Castles. 

The game is about equal for both. 

GAME III. — THE SCOTCH GAMBIT. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. P. to K.’8 4th. 1. P. to K.’s 4th. 

2. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 2. Q. Kt. to B.’s 3rd, 

3. P. to Q.’s 4th. 3. Kt. takes P. 

This is, without exception, one of the most instructive 
and entertaining games known, and we regret that our 
limits will admit only of a very meagre sketch of its 
almost infinite varieties. The reader, however, will find 
a copious analysis of this charming opening in the work 
so often referred to, pages 154-182. 

After the advance of your P. to Q.’s 4th, Black is 
obliged to take it, or have a bad position ; but he may 
take cither with the Kt. or P. The consequences of his 
capturing Pawn with Pawn are shown in Game IV. 

4. Kt. takes Kt. 4, P. takes Kt. 

You can also take the K.’s P. with your Kt., and obtain 
a slight superiority of position. 

5. Q. takes P. 


5. Kt. to K.’s 2nd. 
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He may play 5. Q. to K. B.’s 3rd instead of this move, 
but you will still have the better position. 

wniTB. BLACK. 

6. K. B. to Q. B.’s 4th. 6. Kt. to Q. B.’s 3rd. 

If you play the Q. B. to K. Kt.’s 5th, thinking to pre- 
vent his Kt. from moving, he may still answer with 6. Kt. 
to Q. B.’s 3rd, because, although he would leave his Q. 
attacked by your B., he at the same time threatens to 
take yours. 

7. Q. to her 5th. 7. Q. to K. B.’s 3rd (best). 

8. Castles. 8. B. to K.’s 2nd. 

The game is pretty equal. 

GAME IV. 

WHITK. BLACK. 

1. P. to K.’s 4th. 1. P. to K.’s 4th. 

2. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 2. Q. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 

3. P. to Q.’s 4th. 3. P. takes P. 

This is now considered a better move for Black than 

taking with the Kt. 

4. K. B. to Q. B.’s 4th. 4. K. B. to Q. B.’s 4th. 

(Best.) 

For the result of his playing 4. K. B. to Q. Kt.’s 5th, 
Ch., see Variation I. 

You may also take the P. with your Kt. at once, as in 
Variation II., but the move given above may be 
adopted. 

5. P. to Q. B.’s 3rd. 5. P. to Q.’s 6th. 

Your move of 5. P. to Q. B.’s 3rd is preferable to the 
more inviting one of 5. K. Kt. to his 5th ; for although it 
appears to enable Black, if he choose, to win a Pawn, he 
could only do so at the expense of another more valuable, 
since, on his taking P. with P., you could take his K. B.’s 
P. with your B., Ch., and when his K. took your B., j’ou 
could play Q. to her 5th, Ch., and then capture his B. in 
return for your own. He advances his P. to your Q.’s 
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6th, foreseeing the advantage you would gain by his taking 
P. with P., and at the same time to prevent your getting 
two Pawns abreast in the centre. Perhaps his safest play 
is to move 6. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd, which resolves the game 
into a position of the Giuoco Piano, before given. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

6. P. to Q. Kt.’s 4th (best). 6. K. B. to Q. Kt.’s 3rd. 

7. P. to Q. Kt.’s 5th (best). 7. Q. to K.’s 2nd. 

This is his best move. If you snatch at his Kt. he can 
take your K.’s P., Ch., and afterwards take the Bishop. 

8. Castles. 8. Kt. to K.’s 4th. 

9. Kt. takes Kt. 9. Q. takes Kt. 

10. Q. to her Kt.’s 3rd. 

And whether Black retreat his Q. to K. B.’s 3rd, or to 
K.’s 2nd to protect his K. B.’s P., you will have a fine 
game. 

VARIATION I. 

Beginning at Black's 4th : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

4. K.B.toQ.Kt.’s5th. Ch. 

5. P. to Q. B.’s 3rd. 5. P. takes P. 

6. Castles. 6. P. to Q. B.’s 7th. 

Black plays thus to prevent your Q. Kt. coming into 

play at the moment. If he venture to take the Q. Kt.’s 
P. with his P., you obtain a fine attack with your two 
Bishops. 

7. Q. takes B.’s P. 7. P. to Q.’s 3rd. 

8. P. to Q. E.’s 3rd. 8. K. B. to Q. B.’s 4th. 

9. P. to Q. Kt.’s 4th. 9. B. to Q. Kt.’s 3rd (best). 

10. Q. B. to Q. Kt.’s 2nd. 10. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 

Your game is better developed than Black’s. 

VARIATION II. 

Beginning at White’s move ; 

WHITE. BLACK. 

4. Kt. takes P. 4. Q. to K. B.’s 5th. 
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Although less frequently adopted than the former mode 
of play, taking the P. is perfectly safe, and leads to many 
striking situations. 

Black^s rejoinder is highly ingenious. If you answer 
it with 5. Q. to her 3rd, he gets a fine game by playing 

5. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd ; and if you reply with 5. Q. Kt. to 
B.’s 3rd, he obtains an advantage by 6. K. B. to Q. Kt.’s 5th. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

5. K. Kt. to Q. Kt.’s 5th. 6. K. B. to Q. B.»s 4th. 

You here threaten to win his Q. R. If he play the 

obvious move of 5. Q. takes K. P., Ch., you must move 
your K. B. to K.’s 2nd ; and if he then play 6. K. B. to 
Q.’s 3rd, to guard his Q. B.*s P. from your Kt., you can take 
the B. with your Q., winning his Q. in return if he tahe 
yours, 

6. Q. to K. B.^s 3rd. 6. Q. Kt. to Q.^s 5th. 

7. Kt. takes Q.B.’s P. Ch. 7. K. to Q.’s sq. (best). 

8. Q. to K. B.’s 4th. 8. Kt. takes Q. B.’s P. Ch. 

9. K. to Q.’s sq. 9. Q. takes Q. 

10. B. takes Q. 10. Kt. takes Q. R. 

1 1. Kt. takes Q. R., and you 

have the advantage. 

This variation is too difficult for you to comprehend at 
once; play it over, therefore, repeatedly till you under- 
stand the object of the moves ; it will repay the study. 

But either of the following is better for Black than the 
one just given : 


VARIATION III. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

4. Kt. takes P. 4. Kt. to K, B.’s 3rd, 

5. Kt. takes Kt. 5. Kt.’s P. takes Kt, 

This is your best way of looking after your K.’s P. 

6. B. to Q.’s 3rd. 6. P. to Q.’s 4tb. 

7. Q. to K.’s 2nd. 7. B. to K.’s 2nd. 
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VARIATION rv. 

WHITB. BLACK. 

4. Kt. takes P. 4. B. to IV 

5. B. to K.^s 3rd. 5. Q. to B.’s 3ra. 

6. P. to Q. B.’s 3rd. 6. K.’s Kt. to K.’s 2nd. 

7. Q. to qjs 2nd. 7. P. to Q. B.’s 3rd. 

And the game is even ; Black’s last move is to stop, 

8. Kt. to Kt.’s 5th, attacking Q. B.’s P. 

GAME V.— THE EVANS GAMBIT. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. P, to K.’s 4th. 1. P. to K.’s 4th. 

2. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 2. Q. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 

3. K. B. to Q. B.’s 4tn. 3. K. B. to Q. B.’s 4th. 

4. P. to Q. Kt.’s 4th. 4. K. B. takes Kt.’s P. 

This beautiful variation of the Giuoco Piano arises 
from the sacrifice of ycur Q. Kt.’s P. at the 4th move, 
Black must either retreat his B., or take P. with the B. or 
Kt. If he dechnes to take it, and retreats B. to Kt.’s 3rd, 
you might push the P. one step further ; then, if his Kt. 
went to Q. B.’s 4th, the continuation might be, 6. Kt. takes 
P., Q. to B.’s 3rd (threatens to Checkmate you) ; 7. B. 
takes P. Ch., K. to B.’s sq. ; 8. P. to Q.’s 4th (shutting off 
his K.’s B. and protecting your Kt.), P. to Q.’s 3rd ; 9. B. 
takes Kt., P. takes Kt. ; 10. B. to Q.’s 5th, and you have 
a good game. Or, instead of P. to Kt.’s 5th, you might 
play, 6. Castles, or P. to Q. B.’s 4th. 

If he prefer taking the Q. Kt.’s P., at move 4, with his 
Kt., it is not prudent for you to take his K. P. with your 
K. Kt., on account of his playing in reply 5. Q. to K. B.’s 
3rd. You had better, therefore, move 5. P. to Q. B.’s 3rd, 
as you do if he takes with the Bishop. 

5. P. to Q. B.’s 3rd. 5. K. B, to Q. B.’s 4th. 

If Black retreats the B. to Q. B.’s 4th, it admits fre- 
quently of your playing the Q. to Kt.’s 8rd, without the 
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danger of her being attacked by his Q. Kt. (See Game II.) 
If he retire him to K.’s 2nd or Q.’s 8rd, you must speedily 
get an improved attack. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

6. Castles. 6. P. to Q.’s 3rd. 

At your 6th move you may also play 6. P. to Q.’s 4th, as 
in Variation I. 

If Black, instead of 6. P. to Q.’s 3rd, move 6. K. Kt. to 
B.’s 3rd, you must reply with 7. P. to .Q.’s 4th, and you 
insure a great attack. 

7. P. to Q.’s 4th. 7. P. takes P. 

8. P. takes P. 8. B. to Q. Kt.’s 3rd. 

9. Q. B. to Q. R.’s 3rd. 9. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 

10. P. to K.’s 6th. 10. P. takes P. 

11. Q. to Kt.’s 3rd. 

You have an undoubted advantage. 

VARIATION i. 

Beginning at White’s 6th move : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

6. P. to Q.’s 4th. 6. P. takes P. 

7. P. takes V. 7. B. to Q. Kt.’s 3rd. 

In place of taking the P. you can Castle safely at this 
stage, and if Black then take your Q. B.’s P. with P., you 
will strengthen your attack by playing 8. P. to K.’s 5th. 
Should Black at his 7th move, instead of retiring his B. 
to Q. Kt.’s 3rd, give Check with him, your best move is 

8. K. to B.’s sq. 

8. Castles. 8. P. to Q.’s 3rd. 

9. P. to Q.’s 6th. 9. Q. Kt. to K.’s 2nd. 

This is much better for him than to play his Kt. to K.’s 

4th, or Kt. to R.’s 4th. If he play the former, you answer 
with Kt. takes Kt., following that with Q. B. to Q. R.’s 
3rd; and if he play the latter, you can move Q. B. to 
Q. Et.’s 2nd, and then K. B. to Q.’s 3rd advantageously. 
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WUITK. BLACK. 

10. Q. B. to Q. Kt.’8 2nd. 10. K. Kt. to B.^s 3rd. 

You may now take off his K. Kt., and then move K. 
Kt. to Q.^s 4th, and afterwards P. to K. B.’s 4th, with a 
fine open game. 

GAME VI. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. P. to K.’s 4th. 1. P. to K.’8 4th. 

2. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 2. Q. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 

3. K. B. to Q. B.’s 4th. 3. K. B. to Q. B.’s 4th. 

4. P. to Q. Kt.’s 4th. 4. K. B. takes Kt.’s P. 

5. P. to Q. B.’s 3rd. 5. K. B. to Q. R.’s 4th. 

6. Castles. 6. P. to Q.’s 3rd. 

With his B. at Q. R.’s 4th, ho may more safely adopt 
the defence of 6. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd than when the B. is 
at Q. B.’s 4th. (See Variation I.). 

7. P. to Q.’s 4th. 7. B. to Q.’s 2nd. 

8. P. takes P. 8. P. takes P. 

9. Q. to Q.’s 5th. 9. Q. to K.’s 2nd. 

10. B. to R.’s 3rd. 10. Q. to B.’s 3rd. 

11. B. to Kt.’s 5th. 11. B. to Kt.’s 3rcl. 

12. Kt. to Q.’s 2nd. 12. K.’s Kt. to K.’s 2nd. 

The Q. goes back to Kt.’s 3rd, and game is equal. 

VARIATION I. 

Beginning at Black’s 6th move : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

6. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 

7. K. Kt. to his 5th. 7. Castles. 

If you move 7. P. to Q.’s 4th, liis best play is to Castle, 
we think. 

8. P. to K. B.’s 4th. 8. P. to Q.’s 4th. 

He has a variety of moves at command here. If he 
play 8. P. to K. R.’s 3rd, you reply by taking his K. B.’s P. 
with vour Kt., and, on his capturing your Kt., you take 

8 
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the 11. with your B., checking, afterwards taking his K.^s 
P. with P., and then, if he takes your P. with his Q.’s Kt., 
by checking with your Q. at K. B.’s 5th, you will win 
either the Q.’s Kt. or the K.’s B. and have a splendid 
position. 

Should he at his 8th move play K. P. takes K. B.’s P., 
you may advance, as move 9, your P. to Q.’s 4th, and if ho 
then attack your K. Kt. with the K. K.’s P., you can leave 
the K. Kt. to his fate, merely taking, first, the doubled P. 
with Q. B., and afterwards the P. which took your Kt. 
and you must have an overwhelming position of attack. 

wnm:. i.la( iv 

9. P. takes Q.’s I’. 9. K. Kt. takes J’. 

10. P. to Q.’s 4th. 10. P. to K. R.’s 3rd. 

11. Q. to her Kt.’s 3rd. 11. P. takes Kt. 

12. H. takes Kt. 12. K. P. takes B.'s P. 

13. P. to K. Kt.’s 3rd. 13. Kt. to K.’s 2nd. 

Black has the better game. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The King’s Bishop’s Opening. 

AN instructive and excellent mode of beginning the 
game ; according to Philidor, indeed, the very best 
which the opening player can adopt. 

GAME I. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. P. to K.’s 4th. 1. P. to K.’s 4th. 

2. K. B. to Q. B.’s 4th. 2. K. B. to Q. B.’s 4th. 

Your second move here is hardly so attacking as 

2. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd, but it may bo played with perfect 
safety, and it leads to many fine games. 

In answer to it, Black may play his K. B. out also, as 
above, or he may move 2. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd, as in Game II. 

3. P. to Q. B.’s 3rd. 3. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 

You have a great choice of moves at this point. If you 

play 3. Q. to K.’s 2nd,* the opening is generally resolved 
into what is called the “ Lopez Gambit.” For that and 
the result of 3. Q. to K. Kt.’s 4th, or 3. Q. to K. K.’s 5th, 
or 3. P. to Q. Kt.’s 4th or 3. P. to Q.’s 4th, see the “ Hand- 
book,” pages 204-222. Black also may play variously after 
your move of 3. P. to Q. B.’s 3rd. Perhaps his best 
answer is the one above, or 3. Q. to K. Kt.’s 4th, or 3. 
P. to Q.’s 4th. See the “ Handbook,” pages 200 202. 

4. P. to Q.’s 4th. 4. P. takes P. 

5. P. to K.’8 5th. 5. P. to Q.’s 4th. 

Black may likewise play 5. Q. to K.’s 2nd, or 5. K. Kt. 

to K.’s 5th ; but in either case you get the advantage of 
position shortly. 

* Whito threatens 4. B. takes P. Ch., K. takes B. ; 5. Q. to B.’s 4tlx. 
Ch., winning a clear Pawn. 


8—2 
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A/HIT®. black. 

6. P. takes Kt. (best). 6. F. takes B. 

7. P. takes K. Kt.’s P. 7. R. to K. Kt.’s sq. 

If he Check with his Q. at K.’s 2nd first, you should 
interpose your Q. B. at K.’s 3rd, and he dare not take it 
on account of the jeopardy his R. is in. 

8. Q. to K. R.’s 5th. 8. Q. to K.’s 2nd. Ch. 

9. K. to Q.’s sq. 9. R. takes P. 

10. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 10. Q. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 

11. K. R. to K.’s sq. 11. Q. B. to K.’s 3rd. 

12. R. takes Q. B. 12. Q. takes R. 

13. Q. takes B., and you 

have the better game. 

GAME II. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. P. to K.’s 4th. 1. P. to K.’s 4th. 

2. K. B. to Q. B.’s 4th. 2. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 

This is pretty generally thought now to be a better defence 
for Black than the former one. 

3. P. to Q.’s 4th. 3. P. takes P. 

You may here play 3. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd or Q. Kt. to 
B.’s 3rd, and still retain the advantage of the first move. 

4. P. to K.’s 5th. 4. P. to Q.’s4th (best play). 

5. B. to Q. Kt.’s 3rd (best). 5. Kt. to K.’s 5th. 

6. K. Kt. to K.’s 2nd. 6. P. to Q. B.’s 4th. 

7. P. to K. B.’s 3rd. 7. K. Kt. to his 4th. 

8. K. Kt. to B.’s 4th. 8. P. to Q. B.’s 5th. 

9. B. to Q. R.’s 4th. Ch. 9. Q. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 

The game is about equal. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Queen’s Bishop’s Pawn Opening. 

'X^His was, in all likelihood, a favourite mode of beginning 
the game formerly, and although it is not so attack- 
ing as some others, it may be played, as the great Italian 
masters have shown, without disadvantage. 

GAME I. 

WHITE. BLAfK. 

1. P. to K.’s 4th. 1. P. to K.’s 4th. 

2. P. to Q. B.’s 3rd. 2. P. to Q.’s 4th (best). 

If Black answer for his second move with K. Kt. to B.’s 

3rd, you must play 3. P. to Q.’s 4th. 

3. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd (best). 3. P. takes K.’s P. 

He may also play 3. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd, as in Variation I. 

4. Kt. takes K.’s P. 4. K. B. to Q.’s 3rd. 

You may hkewise play 4. Q. to Q. R.’s 4th, Ch., and 

then take the doubled P. with your Q. 

5. Kt. to Q. B.’s 4th. 5. Q. B. to K.’s 3rd. 

At this point, also, you might Check with your Q. 

6. P. to Q.’s 4th. 6. P. takes P. (in passing). 

7. B. takes P. 

The positions are about equal. 

VABIATION I. 

Beginning at Black’s 3rd move. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

3. K. Kt. to B.’s 8rd. 

4. P. to Q.’s 4th. 4. Kt. takes K.’s P. 

5. Kt. takes K.’s P. 5. K. B. to Q.’s 3rd. 

6. K. Kt. to Q.’s 3rd. 6. P. to Q. B.’s 4th. 

The game is even. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The King’s Gambit. 

'^HE Italian word “Gambit” was before explained to 
mean a feint in wrestling by which an adversary is 
tripped up. It is applied in Chess-playing to those 
openings of the game in which the first player sacrifices a 
Pawn for the purpose of more rapidly liberating his 
Pieces and gaining an attack. Of all openings the 
Gambits are the general favourites. They afford so many 
opportunities for brilliant and daring strategy, and several 
such infinite and admirable combinations, that their study 
will always prove a source of advantage and delight. 

There are several varieties of Gambits, as the King’s 
Gambit; the Cunningham Gambit; the Salvio and 
Cochrane Gambits; the Muzio Gambit; the Algaier 
Gambit ; the King’s Bishop’s Gambit ; the Evans 
Gambit ; the Lopez Gambit ; and the Queen’s Gambit ; 
but the majority of these are only modifications of the 
King’s Gambit. 


game I. 


WHITE. 

1. P. to K.’s 4th. 

2. P. to K. B.’s 4th. 

3. K. Kt. to B.’s Brd. 


W.ArK. 

1. P. to K.’s 4th. 

2. P. takes K. B’s. P.* 

3. P. to K . K t.’s 4th (best). 


Instead of playing the K. Kt. out at this juncture, you 
may move your K. B. to Q. B.’s 4th, which constitutes the 
K. B.’s Gambit, for the leading moves of which see 
Game VT. 


* Black may refuse to take the Pawn ; if so, his best move is probably 
2. B. to Q B.’s 4th, or 2. P. to Q.’s 4th, but it usually happens that, by 
declining the Gambit, the second player subjects himself to a dis- 
advantageous position. 
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If Bli.ck, in place of advancing his Kt.’s P. now, should 
move his K. B. to K.’s 2nd, we get the “ Cunningham ” 
Gambit. (See Game II.) 

WHITE. BLACK. 

4. K. B. to Q. B.’s 4th. 4. B. to K. Kt.’s 2nd. 

If in lieu of 4. B. to Q. B.’s 4th you play 4. P. to K. R.’s 
4th, we have the “ Algaier ” Gambit. (See Game V.) 

Some of the most beautiful varieties of the Gambit 
spring from this point. If Black, instead of moving his 
B. to K. Kt.’s 2nd, play 4. P. to K. Kt.’s 5th, it gives rise 
to the celebrated “ Salvio,” or “ Cochrane,” or “ Muzio” 
Gambits, the chief moves of which you will find in 
Games III. and IV. 

5. P. to Q.’s 4th. 5. P. to Q.’s Brd. 

You may also play 5. P. to K. R.’s 4th. 

6. P. to Q. B.’s 3rd. 6. P. to K. Kt.’s 5th. 

This move of Black gives him the best of the game, as 

you have no option but to retire or sacrifice the Kt. 

7. Kt. to his sq. 7. Q. to K. R.’s 5th. Cli. 

8. K. to B.’s sq. 8. K. B. to K. R.’s 3rd. 

9. Q. to her Kt.’s 3rd. 9. Q. to K. R.’s 4th. 

And Black will be enabled to develop all his pieces, 
while most of yours are kept inactive by his advanced 
Pawns. 


GAME II. — THE CUNNINGHAM GAMBIT. 


This lively variation should properly be called a defence 
to the King’s Gambit. 


WHITE. 

1. P. to K.’s 4th. 

2. P. to K. B.’s 4th. 

3. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 


BLACK. 

1. P. to K.’s 4th. 

2. P. takes P. 

3. K. B. to K.’s 2nd. 


Black plays thus with the object of Checking at the 
K. R.’s 5tb, and compelling you either to move your King 
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(by which >0Ti would be prevented Castling) or interpose 
a Pawn disadvantageously. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

4. K. B. to Q. B.’s 4th. 4. B. to K. R.’s 5th. Ch. 

5. P. to K. Kt.’B 3rd. 6. P. takes P. 

Your safest move is, perhaps, 5. K. to B.’s sq. 

6. Castles. 6. P. takes P. Ch. 

7. K. to B.’s sq. 7. K. B. to his 3rd.* 

This is a singular position, and at first sight you will 

be startled at your deficiency in Pawns. On looking 
deeper into the game, however, you will find that your 
pieces are admirably disposed for attack, and that the 
greatest possible care will be required from Black to 
parry it. 

8. K. Kt. to K.’s 6th. 8. B. takes Kt. (best). 

9. Q. to K. R.’s 5th. 9. Q. to K.’s 2nd (best). 

Observe the powerful attack you have got upon his 

K. B.’s P. 


10. B. takes K. B.’s P. 10. Q. to her B.’s 4th. 

He moves thus to avoid your winning his Q. by the 

Discovered Check, and to threaten you with Check-mate. 

11. B. to K. B.’s 8th, 11. K. to his 2nd. 

giving Double Ch. 

12. P. to Q.’s 4th. 

13. Q. to K.’s 8th. Ch. 

14. Q. takes B. Ch. 


12. Q. takes B. 

13. K. to Q.’s 3rd. 

14. K. to B.’s 3rd. 


15. Kt. to R.’s 8rd, and you must win. 


GAME III. — THE SALVIO AND COCHRANE GAMBITS. 

Like the opening just examined, these are, properly 
speaking, defences to the King’s Gambit rather than 
Gambits themselves. 

* 7. P. to Q.’8 4th (to develop Q. B.) is better 
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WHITE. BLAt K. 

d. P. to K.’s 4th. 1. P. to K.’s 4th. 

2. P. to K. B.’s 4th. 2. P. takes P. 

3. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 3. P. to K. Kt.’s 4th. 

4. K B. to Q. B.’s 4th. 4. P. to K. Kt.’s 5th. 

Upon you it now depends what fonn the Gambit shall 

assume. If you Castle at this moment, or play 5. P. to 
Q.’s 4th, Black can take your Kt., and the Muzio Gambit 
is formed. 

5. K. Kt. to K.’8 6th. 5. Q. to K. R.’s 6th. Ch. 

By playing your Kt. to K.’8 5th, you appear to make a 

formidable attack upon the adverse K. B.’s P., but his 
counter-move of Q. to R.’s 5th compels you to suspend 
aggressive operations and look at home : 

6. K. to B.’s sq. 6. K. Kt. to K. B.’s 3rd. 

Advancing the Kt.’s P. to cover his Check would be fatal 

to you. 

Black’s move of 6. K. Kt. to K. B.’s 3rd constitutes the 
Salvio defence. Salvio also proposed 6. K. Kt. to K.’s 3rd, 
the consequences of which shall be briefly shown in 
Variation I. If, instead of either of these moves, he play 
6. P. to K. B.’s 6th, the Cochrane defence is produced. 
(See Variation 11.) 

7. Q. to K.'’8 sq. (best). 7. Q. takes Q. Ch. 

If at your 7th move you take the K. B.’s P. with either 
Kt. or B., you get a bad game. 

8. K. takes Q. 8. Kt. takes K.’s P. 

9. B. takes K. B.’s P. Ch. 9. K. to his 2nd. 

10. B. to K. R.'s 5th. 10. P. to K. Kt.’s 6th. 

You may now play 11. P. to K. R.’s 3rd with a slight 
advantage in situation. 

VARIATION I. 

Beginning at Black’s 6th move : 

bLAC'K. 

6. K. Kt. to R.’s 3rd. 


WHITE. 
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This is a better mode of defence than playing the Kt. to 
B.'s 3rd. 

WHITF. BLACK 

7. P. to Q.’s 4th. 7. P. to K. B.’s 6th (best). 

8. P. takes P. 8. P. to Q.’s 3rd. 

9. Kt. to Q.’s 3rd. 9. P. takes P. 

And Black has the better game. 

VARIATION II. 

Beginning at Black’s 6th move : 

THE COCHRANE GAMBIT. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

6. P. to K. B.’s 6th. 

This is the mode of defence which Mr. Cochrane 
suggested instead of playing out the K. Kt. 

7. P. to Q.’s 4th (best). 7. P. takes K. Kt.’s P. 

Ch. (best). 

8. K. takes P. 8. Q. to K. B.’s 6th. Ch. 

9. K. to Kt.’s sq. 9. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 

And we prefer Black’s game. 

GAME IV.— THE MUZIO GAMBIT. 

WIIirF. BLACK. 

1. P. to K.’s 4tli. 1. P. to K.’s 4th. 

2. P. to K. B.'s 4th. 2. P. takes P. 

3. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 3. P. to K. Kt.’s 4th. 

4. K. B. to Q. B.’s 4th. 4. P. to K. Kt.’s 6th. 

6. Castles. 5. P. takes Kt. 

The earliest allusion to this, the most brilliant and 
animated variation of the K.’s Gambit, is given in Salvio’s 
Treatise, published in 1604. 

By the sacrifice of your Kt. you are enabled so rapidly 
to concentrate your forces on the adverse King that 
escape from the attack without great loss is not at 
all easy. F ostead of Castling at the 6th move you may 
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jjlay 5, P. to Q.’s 4th (see Variation I.), or 5. Q, Kt. to 
B.»s 3rd. 

win IE. BLA-CK. 

6. Q. takes P. 6. Q. to K. B.*s 3rd (best). 

Black plays thus to defend the Gambit P., which you 

cannot take without submitting to an exchange of Queens, 
a step especially to be avoided, seeing that you have 
already sacrificed a Piece for the sake of an attack, which 
is mainly to be sustained by your Queen. 

7. P. to K.’s 5th. 7. Q. takes P. (best). 

You sacrifice this P. to enable you presently to attack 

his Q. with your K.’s R. 

8. P. to Q.’s 3rd. 8. K. B. to K. R.’s 3rd. 

Defending your K. B. and attacking the Gambit P. 

9. Q. B. to Q.’s 2nd. 9. K. Kt. to K.’s 2nd. 

Your two last moves were preparatory to this one, which 

you now threaten to follow by R. to K.’s sq., or Q. B. to 
B.’s 3rd. It is obvious that Black must save his Q. by 
moving her or covering his King with some other Piece. 

10. Q. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 10. Q. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 

If you play 10. B. to B.’s 3rd, he Checks with Q. at 
Q. B.’s 4th, and then secures his K’s R. 

11. Q. R. to K.’s sq. 11. Q. to Q. B.’s 4th. Ch.* 

You now see the importance of Black’s 9th move of Kt. 

to K.’s 2nd ; but for that he must now have lost his Q. for 
a R. 


12. K. to R.’s sq. 

13. R. takes K.’s Kt. Ch. 

14. Kt. to Q.’s 5th. Ch. 

15. Q. to K. R.’s 5th. 

16. Q. to K. R.’s 4th. Ch. 

17. Q. B. takes double P. 

18. R. takes B. 


12. Q. Kt. to Q.’s 5th. 

13. K. takes R. (best). 

14. K. to Q.’s sq. 

15. Q. to K. B.’s sq. (best). 

16. P. to K. B.’s 3rd. 

17. B. takes B. 

18. Kt. to Q. B.’s 3id. 


* Black’s right move litre is 11. Q. to K. B.’s 4th. 
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If he play 18. P. to Q.’s 8rd, or 18. P. to Q. B.’s 8rd, or 

18. Kt. to K.’s 8rd, you can take the K. B.’s P. with your 
B., and the Discovered Ch. must be fatal to him. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

19. B. takes K. B.’s P. 19. Q. to K.’s sq. 

20. B.to B.’s 8th. Dis.Ch. 20. Kt. to K.’s 2nd. 

21. Q. takes Kt. Mate. 

VARIATION I. 

Beginning at White’s 5th move : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

5. P. to Q.’s 4th. 5. P. takes Kt. 

This mode of continuing the attack instead of Castling 
was for some time thought to be irresistible ; it is not now, 
however, considered so advantageous as the old move. 

6. Q, takes P. 6. P. to Q.’s 4th. 

You may get a strong but hazardous attack by Castling 
here instead of taking the P. 

7. K. B. takes Q. P. 7. P. to Q. B.’s 8rd. 

8. B. to Q. Kt.’s 3rd. 8. Q. takes Q.’s P. 

Taking the K. B.’s P. with your B., Ch., will give you a 

powerful attack, but retreating the B. is more to be 
commended. 

9. Q. B. takes P. 9. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 

If he play 9. Q. takes Q. Kt.’s P., you reply with 10. Q. 
to K. B.’s 5th. 

10. Q. Kt. to Q.’s 2nd. 10. Q. B. to K. Kt.’s 5th. 

11. Q. to Kt.’s 3rd. 11. K. Kt. takes P. 

12. Q. Kt. takes Kt. 12. Q. takes Kt. Ch. 

If you take the B. with your Q., Black may play 12. Q. 
to K. B.’s 7th, Ch., then 13. Q. takes Kt., Ch., and then, 
when you take his Q., 14. Kt. to K. B.’s 7th, etc., winning 
your Q. in return. 

13. K. to Q.’s 2nd. 

There is not much difference in the game. 
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VARIATION II. 

Beginning at White’s 5th mo^ e : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

5. Q. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 5. P. tahes Kt. 

The move of Q. Kt. to B.’s 3rd, instead of Castling, was 
first introduced by Mr. M‘Donnell ; the object of it is to 
attack the Q. immediately if she go to K. B.’s 3rd, and 
thus deprive Black of the advantage of the usual defence. 

6. Q. takes P. 6. P. to Q.’s 4th. 

7. B. takes Q.’s P. 7. P. to Q. B.’s 3rd. 

8. B. to Q. Kt.’s 3rd. 8. Q. B. to K.’s 3rd. 

And Black has not much to apprehend from your attack. 


GAME V. — THE ALGAIER GAMBIT. 


WHITE. 

1. P. to K.’s 4th. 

2. P. to K. B.’s 4th. 

3. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 

4. P. to K. B.’s 4th. 


BLA( K. 

1. P. to K.’s 4th. 

2. P. takes P. 

3. P. to K. Kt.’s 4th. 

4. P. to K. Kt.’s 5th (best) . 


This variation on your 4th move leads to a Gambit 
introduced by the German writer Algaier, which, if 
not properly opposed, gives the first player a forcible 
attack. 


5. Kt. to K. Kt.’s 5th. 5. P. to K. B.’s 3rd. 


You may also play 5. Kt. to K.’s 5th, as in Variation I. 

6. Kt. takes K. B.’s P. 6. K. takes Kt. 

7. Q. takes P. 7. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 

8. Q. takes the Gambit P. 8. K. B. to Q.’s 3rd. 

This is Black’s best move, and it at once gives the 

advantage into his hands. 

9. B. to Q. B.’s 4th. Ch. 9. K. to Kt.’s 2nd. 

10. Q. to K. B.’s 5th. 10. B. to K. Kt.’s 6th. Ch. 

He can afterwards play 11. B. to K. B.’s sq., and have 
winning superiority. 
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VARIATION I. 

Beginning at White’s 5th move : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

5. Kt. to K.’s 5th * 5. P. to K. B.’s 4th. 

Your present move is a better one than playing the Kt. 

to his own 5th. 

6. K. B. to Q. B.’s 4th. 6. K.Kt.toR.’s3rd(best). 
He may also play 6. K. R. to R.’s 2nd. 

7. P. to Q.’s 4th. 7. P. to Q.’s 3rd. 

8. Kt. to Q.’s 3rd. 8. P. to K. B.’s 6th. 

9. P. to K. Kt.’s 3rd. 9. P. to Q.’s 4th. 

10. B. takes Q.’s P. 10. P. to Q. B.’s 3rd. 

11. B. to Q. Kt.’s 3rd. 11. Q. takes Q.’s P. 

Black’s game is to be preferred. 

GAME V. — THE KING’S BISHOP’S GAMBIT. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. P. to K.’s 4th. 1. P. to K.’s 4th. 

2. P. to K. B.’s 4th. 2. P. takes P. 

3. K. B. to Q. B.’s 4th. 3. Q. to K. R.’s 5th. Ch. 

Your move of the B. to Q. B.’s 4th at this point con- 
stitutes the K. B.’s Gambit, one of the most complex and 
ingenious variations of the King’s Gambit known. 

Black’s best reply at move 3 is to Check with his Q., 
as he thus forces your K. to move, and deprives you of 
the right to Castle. 

4. K. to B.’s sq. 4. P.toK. Kt.’s 4th (best). 

5. Q. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 5. K. B. to K. Kt.’s 2nd. 

For the result of your playing 5. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd, see 

Variation I. 

6. P. to Q.’s 4th. 6. P. to Q.’s 3rd. 

You may also play 6. P. to K. Kt.’s 3rd (see Variation II,), 

7. P. to K.’s 5th. 7. P. takes P. 

8. Q. Kt. to Q.’s 5th. 8. K. to Q.’s sq. 

* Generally known as the Kleseribsky Gambit. 
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By playing your Kt. to Q.’s 5th, you force him to move 
his K. or lose the Q. B.'s P. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

9. P. takes P. 9. Q. B. to Q.’s 2nd. 

If B, takes P , we might have 10. Kt. to K. B.*s 3rd, 
Q. to B.’s 4th ; 11. Kt. to B.’s 6th, Dis. Check, and wins 
Queen. 

10. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 10. Q. to K. B.’s 4th. 

11. Q. B. to Q.’s 2nd. 11. K. Kt. to K.’s 2nd. 

Playing your Q. B. to Q.’s 2nd is a highly ingenious 

move. If, in reply. Black play 11. P. to Q. B.’s 3rd, 11. 
P. to K. ll.’s 3rd, or 11. Q. Kt. to B.’s 3rd, you can 
obtain a decided advantage in position. 

12. Q. B. to his 3rd. 12. K. R. to K.’s sq. 

13. Kt. takes Kt. 13. R. takes Kt. 

14. Q. to her 5th. The game is about equal. 

VAKIATION I. 

Beginning ai AV hide’s 5th move ; 

WHITE. BLACK. 

5. K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 5, Q. to K. R.’s 4th. 

Playing the K. Kt. out thus early is not thought to bo 
quite so strong as developing your game on the Q.’s side. 
If Black, in reply, venture to move his Q. to K. Kt.’s 5th, 
you can take the K. B.’s P. with your B., and if he take the 
B. you gain his Q. by playing Kt. to K.’s 5111, Ch., etc. 

6. P. to K. R.’s 4th. 6. K. B. to K. Kt.’s 2nd. 

7. K. to Kt.’s sq.* 7. B. to Q.’s 5th. Ch. 

8. K. to R.’s 2nd. 8. P. to K. Kt.’s 5th. 

9. Kt. takes B. 9. P. to Kt.’s 6th. Ch. 

10. K. to R.’s 3rd. 10. P.toQ.’s4th. I)is.Ch. 

* And Black has by far the better game. 


A bad move ; 7. Q. Kt. to B.'s Srd should be played. 
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VARIATION JI. 
Beginning at White’s 6th move : 


WHl TK. 

1. P. to K.’s 4th. 

2. P. to K. B.’s 4th. 

8. K. B. to Q. B.’s 4th. 
4. K. to B.’s sq. 

6. Q. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. 

6. P. to K. Kt.’s 3rd. 


BLACK. 

1. P. to K.’8 4th. 

2. P. takes P. 

3. Q. to K. R.’s 6th. Ch. 

4. P. to K. Kt.’s 4th. 

5. K. B. to K. Kt.’s 2nd. 

6. P. takes P. 


This move of P. to K. Kt.’s 3rd is a daring innovation of 
Mr. McDonnell’s. It is full of peril, but, if not met by 
very sound and cautious play, it gives you an overwhelm- 
ing attack. 

7. K. to Kt.’s 2nd. 7. Q. to K. R.’s 3rd. 

He retires his Q., feariAg she might be lost by your 
taking the P. with P., and thus opening an attack from 
your K. R. 

8. P. takes P. 

Black has the better position. 


8. Q. to K. Kt.’s 3rd, 
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CHAPTEB V. 

Various Openings. 

Amonf^ openiugs \ery commonly played at the present 
time are the 

RUY LOPEZ. 

WHIIK RLACK. 

1. P. to K.’s 4th. 1. P. to K.’s 4tli. 

2. Kt. to K. B.’s 3rd. 2. Kt. to Q. P.’s 3rd. 

3. B. to Kt.’s 5th. 3. Kt. to K. B.’s 3rd. 

4. Castles. 4. Kt. takes P. 

Black only gains a l*awn for a short time ; his Kt. is 
not securely placed. 

5. P. to Q.’s 4th. 5. B. to K.’s 2nd. 

So that he may castle, and to block the K.’s iilo against 
the White 11. If he took P. with P., G. K. to K.’s sq. 
would pin the Kt., and White would at least recover tho 
Pawns. 

6. 11. to K.’s sq. 6. Kt. to Q.’s 3rd. 

7. B. talifis Kt. 7. Q. P. takes B. 

The White B. had to take the Kt., otherwise Black 
would have gained a Pawn. Black retakes with tho Q. P , 
so as to free his Q. and B. 

8. P. takes P. 8. Kt. to B.’s 4ih. 

If White were now to attack the Kt. with his K. Kt.’s P., 
it would do no good ; the Kt. could go to its K. K.’s 5th, 
and thence to K. Kt.’s 3rd. If White were to take Q. 
with Q., the B. would retake, and the game would be 
quite even. 


9 
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Black may also play, at move 3, P. to Q. R.’s 3rd; 
whereupon the B. retreats to Q. K.’s 4th (as if White 
thought to win the K. P., we should get 4. B. takes Kt., 
Q. P. takes B. ; 5. Ivt. takes P., Q. to Q.’s r)th ; and when 
the Kt. is put into safety, Black Q. takes K.’s P., checking), 
and Black brings out his K. Kt. to B.’s 3rd. This opening, 
as others, branches off in many variations, for which 
larger works must be consulted in duo time. 


FRENCH DEFENCE. 


WHITE. 

1. P. to K.’s 4th. 

2. P. to Q.’s 4th. 

3. Kt. to Q. B.’s 3rd. 

Or White may play 3. P. 
to K. B.’s 3rd, etc. 


BLACK. 

1. P. to K.’s 3rd. 

2. P. to Q.’s 4th. 

3. Kt. to K. B.’s 3rd. 

3 P., P. takes P. ; 4. Kt. 


4. B. to K. Kt.’s 5th. 4. B. to K.’s 2nd. 

Partly so as to castle, partly because White threatens, 
by moving on the K. P., to put the pinned Kt. into an 
awkward situation. 


5. B. takes Kt. 

6. P. to K.’s 5th. 

7. Q. to Kt.’s 4th. 


5. B. takes B. 

6. B. to K.’s 2nd. 

7. Castles. 


CENTRE GAME. 

WHITE BLACK. 

1. P. to K.’8 4th. 1. P. to K.’s 4th. 

2. P. to Q.’s 4th. 2. P. takes P. 

As a rule, when your K. P. can take bostile Q. P., it is 
well to do it. 

8. Q. takes P. 8. Kt. to Q. B.’s 3rd. 

4. Q. to K.’s 3rd. 4. Kt. to K. B.’s 3rd. 

6. B. to Q.’s 2nd. 5. B. to K.’s 2nd. 

White’s last move forestalled Black’s Kt. to Q. Kt.’s 5th ; 
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he can soon castle on the Q. side, and has an open hie for 
the Q. B. 


PETROFF DEFENCE. 


1. P. to K.’s 4th. 1. P. to K.’s 4th. 

2. Kt. to K. B.’s 3rd. 2. Kt. to K. B.’s 3rd. 

3. Kt. takes P. 3. P. to Q.’s 3rd. 

Much better than immediately taking the P. 


4. Kt. to K. B.’s 3rd. 4. Kt. takes P. 

5. P. to Q.’s 4th. 5. P. to Q.’s 4th. 

6. B. to Q.’s 3rd. 6. B. to K.’s 2nd. 

Or White might play 3. P. to Q.’s 4th, P. takes P. ; 4. 
P. to K.’s 5th, Kt. to K.’s 5th; 5. Q. takes P., P. to Q.’s 
4th ; 6. P. takes P. (in passing), Kt. takes Q.’s P. 


queen’s gambit declined. 

WHITK. BLACK. 

1. P. to Q.’s 4th. 1. P. to Q.’s 4th. 

2. P. to Q. B.’s 4th. 2. P. to K.’s 3rd. 

Or Black may take the P., but should not try to hold it. 

3. Kt. to Q. B.’s 3rd. 3. Kt. to K. B.’s 3rd. 

4. Kt. to K. B.’s 3rd. 4. B. to K.’s 2nd. 

Or White might play 4. B. to K Kt.’s 5th, B. to K.’s 
2nd ; 5. Kt. to K. B.’s 3rd, Q. Kt. to Q ’s 2nd ; 6. P. to 
K.’s 3rd, Castles. 

6. P. to K.’s 3rd. 5. Castles. 

6. B. to K.’s 2nd. 6. P. to Q. Kt.’s 3rd. 

7. Castles. 7. B. to Q. Kt.’s 2nd. 

This is a very sound and often-played opening, though 

it is not easy to explain it to the beginner. 


The preceding sketch cf the chief openings is necessarily 
so limited that it can afford you but a faint idea of their 
almost inexhaustible resources. We shall only add to it, 
as a pleasant and pertinent conclusion, the following 
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CAUTIONS TO CHESS^PLAYERS, 

for which we are indebted to a late number of the 
Quarterly Beview : 

“ 1st. Chess not until the business of the day is fairly 
done, and you feel that you have earned your amuse- 
ment. 

“ 2nd. Chess not in mixed society, when it is likely that 
your antagonist or yourself will be missed from the circle 
by either hostess or company. 

“ 3rd. Chess not with persons much older than yourself, 
when you feel sure that you can beat them, but not sure 
that they will relish it. 

“ 4th. Chess not with your wife unless you can give her 
odds, and then take care rather to overmatch yourself. 

5th. Play not into the ‘ small hours,’ lo'^t the business 
of the next day should suffer from scanty rest or late 
rising. 

“ 6th. Do not commend your adversary’s play when you 
have won, or abuse your own when you have lost. You 
are assuming in the first place, and detracting in the 
second. 

** 7th. Strive to have no choice as to board or pieces, 
etc., but if you have any, never mention it after a defeat, 

“ And, lastly, idolize not chess. It is simply a recrea- 
tion, and only to bo regarded as such. The less selfish 
you are in its pursuit, the more patience, the better 
temper you bring to the practice of ii, the better you will 
illustrate its merits as the most intellectual of games, and 
establish your character as a philosopher even in sport,” 


THE END. 



THE CONGRESS 
CHESS TIMING CLOCK 

New and Improved Pattern. 

Price 21 /» 



By simply pret^sioK a button a player Htops his own clock and sots that of 
his opponent going. There is also an aimngement to stop both clocks. 
The works urc enclosed in a polished mahogany case, with weighted base. 
These clocks may be had on hire for tournamenta. 


E. ROBERTS, Esq., Hon. Sec. of the Engrlish 
Draughts Association, writes : “ it affords me the greatest 
pleasure to inform you that your patent clocks used at the 
English Championship Tournament gave great satisfaction. 
... No hitch of any kind occurred with the clocks, although 
the tournament lasted nine days and play taking place ten 
hours per day.” 

Fully Illustrated Chess Catalogue sent Post Free 
to any part of the World, 

Sole Makers : ~ 

JOHN JAQUES & SON, Ltd., Hatton Oarden, London, E.C. 



THE ROYAL CABINET OF GAMES 



Suitable for Prizes, Presentation, or Wedding Gifts, 

BEWTIFULLY FINISHED IN BEST POSSIBLE STILE. 


No 


Contauungf all neoesfiary for plajjng the UameB of Chess, Draughts, 
Backgammon, Dommoes, Race, Bcnque, Whist, Cnbbagt and othei 
Games with Book ot Instructions 

1 Polished Pme, stained and flmshed as Rosewood or Walnut 

2 Polished Mahogany 


3 Pohshed Dark ( 

4 Rosewood, superior fittings 

5 Walnut, Coromandel, Ihu-^ a or Fatm Wood 

6 Cnstal top and Wings, in Walnut Bone fittings 

7 With Hliptic lop leather lined, Bone Men 

8 Ditto, with Ivory fittings 

Any of the above with Bone Men, 15 b extra 


£ s d 

2 IS 0 

3 10 

8 17 

4 18 

5 5 
7 7 

9 9 
12 12 



THE 

POCKET CHE88 BOARD, 

Chess Students will find this a convenient 
foim of poi tabic clusa boaid It 'weighs 
biicly one ounce, including the men 

No 1 Best Leather, 8J lu. by 5 in g d 
when closed ... 3 0 

„ 2 Supciioi ditto . 6 0 

„ 3. Letter-case pattern, ^ in by • * 

4i in. when closed 5 0 


JOHN JAQUES & SON, Ltd , Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


THE WHITTINOTON 

CHESS BOARD. 


With Folding Flaps and Bone Men. 



6 m., 11/- H 13/- 10 in., 18/6 12 in., 24/- 

Slide lid, 7 111 ., 7/- Tlitto, 8 in. draw out, 10/6 

RAILWAY ^ ^ . 

CHESS BOARDS. 

^PEGGED MEN.) 

Polished Mahogany. Folding, Complete, 



5 in., 6/- 6 in., 7/- 8 in., 10/6 10 in., 13/- 

12 in., 17/- 14 in., 22/- 


JOHN JAQUES & SON, Ltd., Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


The Chastleton 
Patience Board. 



For playing the game of ratieiico while Heated in j a 
easy chair j lying in bed or travelling by rail or sea. A 
long-felt want for invalids or others who play this fashion 
able and popular game. The J\atienco cards are played 
into recesses on the board, so arranged that when not m 
use it can be put away with cards intact. 


PRICES. 

AV'ith Cards and Handbook complete 
Superior „ „ Folding 

Best Mahogany „ „ 


K. -L 

7 6 
9 6 
11 6 


Iltuitnted Price List of Indoor Games post free. 


Sole Makers : 

JOHN JAQUES & SON, Ltd., Hatton Garden, London, £.C. 


THE STAinOII CIESSIEI 





“ Combium;? grace and solidity to a degree hitherto unknown. ’’•—T’Ae Times. 


No 

XXX 


<K)0 

00 

0 


Ebony and Boxwood, small size, in Mahogany box, lined ... 

Base of King, 1 Jin diameter. Il('ight, 22in. 

Ebony and Boxwood, m jiolislu'd Mahogany box, Vedvet lined 
Base of King, diameter. Ueight, 8in. 

Ebony and Boxwood, largo Mze, in polished Mahogany box, 
Velvet lined 

Base of King, l]in diameter. Height, 3jin. 

Ebony jmd Boxwood, loEidod with lead, siiponor finish, in 

Mahogany case .. 

Size— same size as No. 00. 


£ 8 d 
0 12 0 

0 15 0 

0 17 () 

1 5 0 


Ebony and Boxwood, loaded with lefid, small size Club, in 

Mahogany case . 1 1.) 0 

Base of King, Ijm. diameter. Height, 3^in. 

2 Ebtmy and Boxwood, load<‘d with lead, Club size, in strong 

Mahogany case .. .. 2 T) 0 

Base of King, 2m. diameter. Height, 4 Jin. 

*3 Ernest African Ivory, in Leatlier Casket, V(‘lvetline<l 4 4 0 

Base of King, l^m. diameter. Height, 2Xm. 

*4 Ernest African Ivory, m Velvet-lined Leather Casket 0 0 0 

Base of Kmg, l|m. diameter. Height, 3Jm. 

*4J Ernest African Ivory, small size Club, m riclily hned Leather 

Casket . . ... 8 8 0 

Base of King, liin. diameter. Height, 32 m. 

J) Finest African Ivory, Club size, in extra large, nchly lined 

Silk Velvet, Leather Casket . . . 10 10 0 

Base of King, 2in. diameter. Height, djin. 

6 Ditto, in handsome polished wood ease, fitted in trays with 

divisions, Imed throughout with nch Silk Velvet .. . 11 16 0 

* These sots may be had, if preferred, In polished wood caaos, lined Velvet 


SOLE makers: 

JOHN JAQUES & SON, Ltd., Hatton Garden, London. E-C. 

B 




Ihe “IN SIAIU QUO CHEbS-BOAKl) is so contrived 
that the game may at any peiiod be dibcontmued, and the 
board folded and placed in its case without the Chessmen 
being distuibed. To louiists and Railway Tiavellers it is 
indispensable 

Extra large size, £2 10s. Od, or £3 15s. Od. 

Ivory Men, £3 10s. Od. or £4 15 b. Od. 

“No Chesfe-plajtr should be without ont ” — hluaUaltd I and m A ws 


bOIE MAKERS 


JOHN JAQUES & SON, Ltd., Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 




